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. INTRODUCTION 

ilEVbLUTIoVj AND AFTERMATH 

Until the early sixties,- the powier and {Prerogatives of higher educa/ 
tidn were seldoj3l questioned. Colleges^ and universities were .fr^ 
to prescribe not only what was to' be/ learned and why, but 
also wherfe vvhea, an^ how. With such control they became the 
**gate keepers,'' deciding who would' be admitted and who gradu- 
ated. 'Their Vight to serve as critics of societal trends was. taken 
for granted; I their research capability was lauded, •particularly when 
the products of that research were translated, into visible economic,^ 
military, -and medical benefits. By the mid-sixries they received 
lavish federal suppprt. Thus, they seemed beholden to no one, 
almost removed-from direct public influence. . 

During those golden years^ the^ predicta|)le student gripes 
about regulations, alumni dissatisfactions with the athletic pro- 
gram, and legislative complaints about rising costs were .taken for 
granteci and''' seldom create^ prolonged difficulty. But college 
administrators and faculty members failed to recognize that tne 
emerging dissensjon of the sixties was .different from the annual 
**bitchmess**^ of students, alumni, and legislators. And only a few 
short months after the Berkeley* Free Speech Movement, universities 
were besieged with demands, not complaints; destruction of proper- 
ty, not criticism; reduced appropriations,- not threats. In reflect- 
ing on the student protest movement, Sidney Hook emphasized 
the linkage betv(een national unrest and student protest:^ • 

As a rule, the protest involved at the oiitset not the 
great mass of students .but a- small group oY politi- 
caU activists. It ^yas .inspired primarily not^by feh . ^ 
' . deficiencies in student educatidn but bx issueS'that in 
their origin had nothing to do with' campus studies — 
Vietnam,' the draft, poverty, -racial injustice, the 
armaments race, ecolDgifcal disaster. The suctess of ^ 

/ the student protest movements iiTdemoralM^ng the 
. campuses of Cornell, Berkeley, Yale, Harvard and 
Columbia- is attributable not ^to -the >yeight of their - : 

' reasoned or reasonable demands for a more relevant 

education, but to faculty and administrative coward- ^' 
ice.(1976, p. 61). . ' 



r ' It may be true that a firmer hand earlier in the period v 
of unrest might have quelled Jhe rebellion on campus/ It Is also 
likely that the larger social problems were more significant in 
motivating the protests than the complaints about poor teaching, 
restrictive policies, Qutmod^id regulations, due process, and .so on.^ 
Nevertheless, these academic isstfes rallied the troops, just a^. ,^ 
symptoms more than **r.eal" causes have historically aroused t*he 
people to follow their leaders into war. And furthermore, campus 

• demonstrations aroused much deeper feelings in th'e general popu- 
lace, who apparently had considerable latent hostility toward the 
university system. For example disenfranchised groups were, easily 
convinced that higher education had bee.n specifically designed to 
keep them out. Others^ blamed campus permissiveness for the up- 
heaval. The call for reform c^me from' all segments of society — 

, liberal and conservative, poor and middle class. v 

' Uvith considerable support from off-campus groups, stu- 
dents obtained several major concessions during the revolution: 
, '(IX greater * access for poor 'students and members of 
minority groups; . ' 

(2) programs that were more relevant to the learners' 
^ ne^ds; as they saw -them; and . ' 

(3) acceptance of ^ollege studerfts as adults who have the 

* • ' sam6'right as everyone else to^ choose their lifestyles. . 

Aggri^ed t^cpayers, alumni, and legislators added two "hiandates 
to the list: ^ ' " • " . , * 

(4) increased efficiiency and economy in the operation of^ 
colleges and universities; and 

^ (3) greater accountability lor *the quality of the' educa- 
tion programs.^ ' - ■ . ' 
1 Those of us who were associated with higher ecjuc.atiori dur- 
ing that period realize* that 'the hostility expressed toward the 

- university system wais experienced niore as a backwash in -com- 
munity colleges thar^ as a tidal wave. But even- the backwash was 
sufficient to rock the boat.^The response of community colleges 
* was to anchbr theniselves near their local constituencies rather than 
tie up alongside .the beleaguered universities, 'which were Usting 
badly in the storm 'Of protest. Once these traditional tie-lines were 
severed, community 'colleges were freer to endorse egalitarianism 
and embrace pragmatism. These mandates^ ajid concessions have 
caused community colleges to examine the full implicaflons of their 
relationships mih their constituents. As part'af ,tRis examiiia'tion, 
they are making increasing efforts* to find out what their tocal ' 

J communities Nvaijt and need" 'from them. 
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A RATIONALE FOR ASSESSING NEEDS ^ 

. , i 

Burton Clark showed In his landmark case study, The Open Door 
College (1960), that the stubborn preference for transfer courses 
among blue-collar sfudents wa? due moge to social-status factors 
than to the pbjleges* offerings* TheSe findings were quite signi- 
ficant, but it was his catchy title that captured attention* The term 
became a cliche almost immediately, probably because it expressed 
so neatly the struggle to achieve meritocracy in higher education. 
Supporters of this goal held that everjj high school graduate (or 
the equivalent) should have the **right to try'' in a college se^tting. 
Although meritocracy was widely endorsed amongcommunity col- 
lege administrators, many faculty meipbers resisted^t because they 
*felt it was unrealistic in their own classrooms* the social revolu- 
tion shifted the ground, of this debate. Revolutionaries equated 
elitism and exclusiveness with racism. Those opposed to merito- 
cracy were classified as racist, or at least suspect, if they rejected 
the ojien door concept* Consequently, the revolution rrot only 
quelled overt resistance to meritocracy but also permitted more 
liberal staff members to advocate egalitarianism. Again the ground 
shifted. The debate about who is to enter college was replaced 
by the debate about who is responsible for the 5u6cess or failure 
of the^ student. Egalitarians maintained that equal opportunity 
does riot exist unless the system assumes greater responsibility 
for guaranteeing the right to a- reasonable <:hance for success 
(Moore^ 1976)* Such a viewpoint has broad ramifications for 
curpculum development, instructional processes, and assessments 
of needs* " * * 

Today, community colleges appear to be stuck somewhere 
between meritocracy and egalitarianism. They are shifting to a 
criterion-referenped and mastery-based model .(Roueche, 1976) 
from a normative model which, as Crqss (1971]^ observes, auto- 
matically declares**1ftal)f. the people to be subnormal*/ If a new 
clientele is to be coached to success, then systematic appraisals 
of thejr learnjng preferences, self-concepts, learning-iStyles, cogni-- 
tive styles, and aptitudes are essential; In making 'such assess- 
ments, one must turn both to potential students — particularly 
a variety of adults — and to local businesses and industries to 
determine which programs are most apt to mpet learning and 
manpower needs. Translating their jesponse^ into productive pro- ^ 
grams \xi wh^ virtually all students can, experience success is the 
';essence of iKe egalitarian view. ; . 



EMERGING PRAGMATISM 

The demand For relevance in higher education' was also a central 
theme of the. campus revolution. It represents an attack on the 
prerogatives of the disciplinarians to select material from their 
disciplines according to their own specialized interests and To grant 
rights of passage only to those students who are able and willing 
'to learn the material. Resentment toward ^his view had been 
festering for a long time. When radicals attacked irrelevance in 
' the classroom:, they found more illustrations than they could possi- 
bly use. Even the more conservative alumni who might have risen* 
to the defense of the academy often foui^d themselves more in \ 
agreement with the radicals than with t^e defenders on this 
issue. The plaiii facts were that most of what people ^Mea^ned" 
in college hacfeJiQi}gi_siAce -been forgotten^ Itjseldom related to 
their lives in;iany meaningful way. Follow-up studies indicated that 
graduates perceived. tHfeir extra-curricular activities and their social 
..^ixperiences as, the most meaningful part of their college lives. 
'Academicians Nationalized this finding by suggesting that it was 
primarily due to^he failure the admissions process to selept 
scholarly students. * • * T * . ' 

' Again community colleges did not bear the brunt of these 
criticisms; for at least jwo reasons. First, they were offering a 
'wide variety of career programs which, were quite. directly related 
to the job market. Second, they were not held responsible for the 
content of transfer courses. Most transfer faculty members sought 
to make their courses as nearly parallel to university coursqs^ as 
possible, in their view, thfey could hardly -be ^blamed for what a 
^student migh^ perceive- as irrelevant content. If the student wanted 
to succeed at the, university/ they said, the task w^s .to **learn 
it''* not ^'question it.''; We. should point out that a^ small but 
.persistent group of tommunity college faculty members have qties- 
tioned whether an institution, can maintain its integrity when, it 
offers content for which Jt'cldes not assume full responsibility. 
From their standpoint, the college's responsibility is to -devise 
courses that are meaningfully related to the lives of the learnersf. 
' But transfer-oriented faculty membefs have not been inclined to 
accept "such cowrses as prerequisftes for any of their advanced 
courses. Even concessions from the nearby senior institutions re- 
garding the transfer ability -of '^homemalde^* general education 
courses* did* not suffice, since those transfer, credits tended to^use 
' Up the elective ;crec^its a transfer student might have taken at 
the liniversity. . . 



Again the revoliilion paved the way for potential modifi- 
cations. For example, older students from diverse backgrounds with 
ithmediate needs have affected content, and process. **Why should 
we learn this?" **How will it help me?" they havp asked* Those 
faculty members 'who have been sufficiently secure not to dis- 
regard these/*irreverent" questions have found themselves adopt- 
ing a more pragmatic, student-centered approach which s^ks to 
integrate the major* concepts and principles of various disciplines 
with the acnial liYe experiences of students. This view of educa- 

-tion was origrnaUy espoused by John Dewey but^ until recently 
his ideas had beeri largely ignored or rejected by postsecondary 
^ educatoh: The current interesl has been aroused in part by the 
mounting evidence that mere acquisition of knowledge (now ex- 
ploding at an exponential rate) is a losing cause. Four years of 
hibernated "learning in the hails of ivy is not sufficient. Education 

•ioi today's wo?ld must be lifeldng and life-centered. - 

.CONSUMER CONSCIOUSNESS • . , 

^n^JlRl^ears following the caaipus upheavals and the end of the 
'^iet^am >yar, college ^enrollments have barely held fh^r own. 
Loss of enrollment is pa/tielilarly embarrassing in a Society that 
typically equates quality with-growthi Once the taxpayer and the 
Jegislature have accepted expansion as prime evidence of a-public 
institution's worthiness, what can we telt them' wljeri encollments 
dwindle or the r^te of growth slows dramatically? The decline 
has bcien accompanied by a more intense scrutiny, of college 
budgets' by an output-conscious legislature, which has latched on, 
to credit-hour production as the 'primary basis for distributing 
funds. Credit-hour "control" has served welL to express legis- 
lative disdain for those professors whose avoidance ^of classroom 
involvement can be measured by the credit-hour^ ' 

In this, con text it is not surprising that colleges are adapting 
modern management techniques for con trolling or increasing pro- 
duction (credit hours) and attracting new **hi&rkets." The manage- 
ment emphasis and consumer coriscidusness have also brought a 
new emphd^on assessing needs of consumers* By meeting their 
needs adminisirators hope to generate additional reyenues. 

With rising expefctations and dwindling resources in most 
communities^ Hhe financial state of higher education does not look 
favorable fn the years ahead. That can be documented. What 
can't be documented so reajlily, but is even mopT^istressing, is 
the residual mood of the revolution. Most citizens, seem to care 



Httle about the current plight of higher education. And the aware- 
ness by college staffs that/'they don't love^is Anymore*' has a 
Repressing effect. Now it fs^ apparent that economic inefficiencies 
and ineffective management', will no longer be -tolerated by state 
legislatures. • 

. The 'Current lack of support for higher education among, 
legislators and taxpayer-s makes the findings of Cartter and 
Solmon even more sobering: ' , ^ , 

. Bet>yeen 1980 and J994 . , there wiU be k 25 per- 
cent, decline in the traditional college-age group, 
f Barring other student clienteles, this decline could 
~Tnean a drop Jn full-time-equivalent enrollments of 
1.8 million student? during the pefiod in question, • - 
resulting in a reduction in total faculty size^of 
100,000(1976, pf 37). 

Althougli th^e^i^^rs are speaking of all of higher educa- 
tion, their point hai&is^us implications for comn^unity colleges, 
because, as they i^e, "it tak"es ; fo©t: to six ^art-time adult 
students to replace one Ml-time un3&gracluate" (1976^ p. 38). 

It is not surprM^, then, that many community colleges 
are embracing botir\the marketing cohcepts arid the planning 
strategies of the industrial community. in their struggle for sur- 
vival. Suddenly Nve are speaking of students as consumers of our 
product (education), which if packaged well and successfully marr 
ketedvAll yiel^ addi;tional revenues for 'development, 'providing of 
course that production workers (faculty members) jdon't ^strike 
against management (the board ahd administrators]^ AKhqugh' 
"members of the academy"^ may aecry the emergence qf tKe 
marketing model for ' community colleges, it isljkd^jo ' r^misdn 
with us.. Our- colleges will conduct (cons^jpoeT^sur^ man- 
power studies as a way of developrng-^w markets apd foster- 
ing continuing support among the consumers (students, taxpayers, 

^artd college employ^?s). Thus, the skills needed to make these 

' assessments are at a premium in the marketing context. 

Planning technologies are also a part of the effort to achieve; 
manageriai^efficiency. The era of frontier expansionism in the com- 
munity colleges is over; further growt'fi will* be controlled, and 

.systematized at state levels; So our free enterprise teknts will 
now have to ^e applied to developing new markets, father than 

' responding to the grea^t demand of the sixties. 

An important* element in planning is the assessment •of 
needs, which will ^ fully tested in community colleges in the. 



years ahead. Its success* is not guaranteed, because, as we shall 
se^ in this monograph, the whole con9ept of need is elusive, 
and current assessment instruments are not very sophisticated., For 
these-reasons, Ih6 rtdeds assessment today provide^justificatiaf^for 
past decisions more than it affects planning. And the process of 
translating needs into educational programs will probably (remain 
more of an art than a science. ^' ' - / 

CONSTITUENCY bEVELOPMENT . 

Perhaps tlie most significant. outcome of the- social revolutio/i for 
cbmmujiity. colleges has been the discovery of the college by an 
increasing variety of constituent groups.* Although members of 
ethnic minorities, women, handicapped persons, and senior citizens 
had attended the college in the years preceding the revolution, 
their * numbers were not sufficient to give them much power; or 
identity as groups. The revolution hastened the development 'of 

^ their group consciousness, spurred their enrollment, an'd gave them 
the courage to 'Assert their '-neecj^^th the expjectation that the 
ccJlleges would respond, ^fpw that t^ ^supply of students |n the 
traditional aa^roup is dwfndling, most community colleges have 
recognized th'^f their future m^y well depend on cultivating these 

'-^ftstrttfeiicies. Consequently, assessments of their needs become 
especially 'important in. building and updating progra^ms designed 
for/them,j Their expectations are high, biit the commupity col- 

j^cf^^are realizing that if they meet those expectations, they wil) 
establish an impressive support base — particularly in. the sjate 
legislatures. ' * ^ ♦ - \, 

A community college constituency, as we use thejerra here, 
consists of a cluster of persons (1) wit^i a sense of group identity • 
based on common needs, problems, aspirations, and life' styles and 
(2)' with educational needs that are related partially, if not.entirely, 
to their identity with the constituent group. Conceptualization of 
community collegfe cpn^ituencies can. emerge from a variety of 

^tartables: age, sex", education, empl^ylnerit, socio-economic lev^l, 
ethnic identity, or some' combination . of these and otHer charac- 
teristics. Tiiere is no fdeal* basis for classification, I have found 
that an effort to clustej people acfording to probable levels of 
transactional performance may be useful. In this regard 1/ have 
defined three Iransacting* levels as follows: * » / 

I. Survival Level. That level of transacting whicn- occurs 
' at^ an elementary maintenance level with virtually all » 
" energy directed at,' providing physiological nee^s (Maslow, 
1970). 



2. Maintenance Level. That^leverof transacting in which 
most physical ahd ^psychic energy is devoted to meeting 
the day-tclday commitments mandated in essential life 
roles (worker; consumer, family member). Associated with 
Maslow's security needs arid love needs. ' - 

3. Expressive Level. That level of tfapsacting in which the 
individual has the time, energyr^d capacity to trans- 
cend immediate requirements of living and to discover 
deeper meaning in the activities of life. Xssociate^ with 
Maslow's esteem'needs and actualization needs. \ 

Applying these levels of transaction one might identify the 
following constitutent groups: » ' i 



Survival Level 

Migrant workers 
Welfare recipients / 
ADC mothers 
UnskilleU laborers 
Hig^schopl dropouts 



Maintenance Level n 

Working mothers - 
Hourly workers 
Semi-skilled .workers 
Union nlembers 
Small business pysons 
Housewives ' 



Expressive Level 

Professional persons 
Executives 
Executives' wives 



U is apparent that some members of various groups may 
be functioning kt levels ' other than the one to which they ai"e 
assigned. It is iilso app^arent tfiat' an artist with insufficient funds 
iTia^ be functiopiirig all three* levels. Nevertheless the concept* 
of transactional performance appears useful. Community colleges 
that wish to ^s ablish cdnstituepcy programs* must firsT'deterjnine 
which. constitueiiciesihey are able and willing to serve. 

. While a :onceptual basis for "defining constituencies ipay be 
useful', for thosj of us who write monographs, the practitioners 
in the field typically find themselves responding ta those consti- 
tpencies which i persist in seeking assistance. Some of the co'nstiltient 
groups to whici pommuhity colleges arexurrently responding in- 
""^fed^^ foUovang: reentry women, ethnic minorities, senior citi- 
zens, h^idicappc'd, Vietnam veterans, governmenf officials,. prison- 
ers,* civic leadersl unionleaders, professional gf9ups, and so on. 



a.conceptuIal framework 

^ Educators have fommionly assumed that i/ one as^Jp^sth 
. needs of a group of individuals and translates thosepe 



the *'*real" 
ieeds into 

5 an educational jirogram, siK:cess is almost guarantecdr This view 
is undoubtedly reinforced by the success of business and injlustry 
in applying 'motivational theories. For instance, we kno>v^ wHaTi 
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Madison Avenue^ has adlcbmplished by manipulating the hiiman 
need structure: by inducii^g^'us to asstfciate a particular product 
with ^ our recurring needs, advertisers condition .us to pjurchase 
various pfpducts. Although most of us decry the constant on- 
slaught -of slick advertising, its success is awesome.^ EyerTTftiough 
we may reject the purposes for which "manipulative technolo- 
gies" are employed, we are .intrigued by th^ potential contribu- 
tion to the development of educational programs. The. current 
emphasis on needs assessment is ^vi^ence of our growing interest. 
'With declining student enrollrnents, '^this interest' is • UHely to in- 
tensify. \ 

In clarifying the concept\of needs for use In an ediicational 
conte^^t, we have found it useful to differentiate ^ between the 

"^idiographic view, and the nomothetic view. Getzels and Thelen 
(1972) have stressed the importance of conceptualising the idio- 
graphic and nomothetic dimensions of any social system. . Since^ 
their vs^prk is well known, it will ^not be elaborated here^ Instead 

- I wilLext^nrf thejr concepts into the arena of needs assessment 
. (Figure 1). ' . \ 

The word idiograph literally means ^'written in pne's oWn 
hand." So the idiogralphic viewpoint is derived, from all^mat 
makes us individuals: our ndeds, values, attitudes, aptijWjdes," 

> 15hysical nature,' interactive style, etc^ Each of us is a/unique 
combination of these qualities. The way we p^form each trans- 
acttonal role bears our own unique 'HrademarJc,^VthouJgh^it^ma^ 
not always be visible. Therefore, when educational planners assess 
needs from an idiographic standpoint, they are ^seeking tQ^ look 
at the world through ih^ eyes of the individual and then, derive 
educajtion^liipplications. 

^ , T% word nomothetic 'd^nolQ^ lawgiving or the sciefice of 
laws, and. since' laws _^overnfhuman interaction, one who has a 
nomothetic view i#^lfoa||:ing at life through . "societal lenses." 

• This perspective is fpc\ised on the human and material resources 
"^^equired to maintain s^ociety, the structure, and function ^ of sub- 
V ^systems, the roles *and tasks whifch must- be performed to preserve 
and enhance the social system, "the training and education people 
, must receive. to perform these tasks, the interrelationships that are 
necessary among-^ the- subsystems to gtve the tergef system essen- 
tial cohesiveness, the barriers to** the desired level of /unctioning 
within the social system, and so^'^on: Therefore,- thfe Herm nomo- 
thetic denotes establishted patterns of implicit and, explicit expec- 
tations wit^tlln society. Persons who have this^view are typically 
concerned with ''what ought to be." Thus, they are sometimes 
seen as opponents of individuality, or as defenders <the status 
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Figure 1 . A Conceptual Framework -for Needs Assessment 
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quo, and are frequently called **tlie establishment.'' 

In a real sense the social revolution of the sixties was a 
clash between those with ah idiographic perspective and those with 
a , nomothetic view. In the fifties the ** organization man" depicted 
by Whyte '(1957) was preoccupied with fitting into the structure 
and trying not to draw undue attention to his oWn idiosyncrasies. 
The corpo'rate image wai-supreme and was personified by the man 
in a grey fiannel suit, holding his black briefcase in one hand 
and the hand strap of a subway or commuter train in the other, 
with a Wall Street Journal tucked under his arip. In all ways he 
became the classic ''nomothete." 

With the sixties came the militants and the hippies, who re- 
volted against the establishment by extolling the rights and virtues 
of the individual. By means <5f dress, words,* and habits they 
soughtUo glorify, not millify, the idiosyncrasies of the individual. 
Reich (1971) saw in this ^ehavior the birth of a new conscious- 
ness that would become the "greening of" America." Bl^pszak (1969) 
described it as a, countefculture movement. These were indeed the 
days of the 'Mdiograph.". • ' 

Our cultural vacillation between the two ways of looking 
at things makes it apparent that both are needed. The idiographic 
view is derived from the restless desire for individual expression 
and change, while the nomothetic attitude exists because humans 
need security and stability within the community. Consequently 
a comprehensive needs assessment must t^ke into accbunt both per- . 
sonal and social 'requirements. On the one hand, we- are tfyi-ng 
to simulate the needing process of individuals so that we may- 
offer them the kinds of ediicktional experience that will not only 
appeal tQ tl^em but will further their development as individuals. 
On the other hand, we are trying to simulate the (expectations 
and potentialities of the social systems which influence or govern 
our lives and to diagnose tife Jmplications for educational pro- 
gramming. Figure t is designed , to illustrate -the nature of this 
■dynamic process. It highlight's the importance of transactional' 
responses in accommodating Jdiographic needs^withinrthe context 
of nomothetic expectations. The capacity of an'educational system ' 
to strengthen those transactional {responses is a measure of its effec- 
tiveness. As educational planners, our failure to simulate idio- 
graphic needs or nomothetic expectations wit"^. reasonable afccuracy 
seriously limits our capacity to ^strengthen transactional com- ' 
petencies. 



CHAPTEfil 
SIMUUVTING IDIOGRAPHIC NEED$ 



A basic assumption of 4his, monograph is, that effective 
needs assess^ment and program planning depends'^ in large-measure 
on our success in simulating the needing prot^sses of the'constitu- 
ent members we wish to serve. I use -the terih needing process to de- 
note the^ complex interaction of n^any interrelated elenients and 
processes in our psycho-physkVl nature. .More specifically I see the 
needing prooq^s as entompasOTg (4)'Ouf tension states whieh arouse 
us; (2) our differentiation ^.the states into need kwarenes^:(3) our 
visualization of a deSired state of affairs (goal states) wWch would 
fulfill or resolve the tension state; <4) our value system v/hihh judges 
the desirabiliJi^ of alternative choices^ (5) our affective respbjnses 
which reinforce, divert, or blocjc the" flow, of motivaUonal energy; 
(6) the projection of pur sense Of reality, based on our prior ex- 
periences; and (7) the formulation of anVgenda for action which 
leads us into behavioral transactions with oiir environinent ,(Rgure 2). 

If we are to simulate the needing process of cojistituent 
groups we can enhance our accuracy through systematic ancj^well'-^ 
designed encounters with representative- memtfers of the constitu-, ^ ; 
ency. Sucl\ encounters allow us to determine the common elements/ 
and processes in their needing processes arid to gain insighVjnto ihe " 
modal patterns- by which constituent members define "and inje^te 
their own needing 'processes. As Educational planners oujv^mary^ 
concern is not only to ascertain the nature .of their leapiimg^^^ 
but also to understand .how 4hose agenda relate Wth^^^ 
needs, goals, values and aspirations of clients.^llie more^ we^caa 
understand how their learning agenda are-relajra the rest*of their 
lives, the more we ca^ create conditions fa^r^able to fulfillment oft 
their agenda. Community college classrpdms are filled with diverge 
students who are shiafing the^ sam^^acher, subject jnatter and 
methodology, but for whom the^l^uning experiences have vastly 
different meanings. Awarehe^^ those meanings enabfe us to de- 
velop support systems that^l enfi'^ce learning considerably^ For 
example: a reentry woman may be enrolled ip a cliemistry 'doUrse 
with a view of becopring a lab technician. Her responsiveness to^, 
that learning situjitfon may be dynamically rielated to a ccfnflicF 
about' her **rigjit^ to be a^student whilp being a mother and a wife:' 
If commentMrom her husband :^nd cliildr^ aggravate her internal . 

^ • 20 ' ' % " . ' : ^ 




Figure 2. the f^eedih^ Process . 
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^ conflict, her learning iff the chemistry class may be effected nega- 
tively. Opportunities to think 'ihrough her views witTi other reentry 
women or with qualified staff members can help hfer decide how t6 
handle the situation/ 

To illustrate the nature of the needing process as it might 
affect a pmential reentry .womgn I have constructed a vignette 
which reflects the motivation and conflicts of such a person (Figure 
3). While this account is fictitious it is drawn from previous en- 
counters with reentry women and staff members while coi^ucting 
an appraisal of the New -York Sfate Guidance Center over a nine- 
month period (Raines, 1969). 

Figure 3. Jane — A Reentry Woman • - . * ; 

^ ' - Jane is riding home jfom a bridge 

^ party. George, her husband, is de- ^ 

' scribing in detail how. he made a 
^rand slam by pulling off a tricky 
finesse, Jane is not listening. Instead, 
she is reflecting on the. discussion at 
* dessert. - 

(Several of the men were giving 
forth with their best "Severeid pro- 
Episode 1 ^ n6uncements'\on why Ford lost the 

-I. Tension State T. election, jane wantej^ to add 

^ * HER VIEW, neither women were 

quiet; in fact, most of them seemed 

la. Need for Self-Expression quite bored fiER URGE TOSPEAf( 

-lb. Tension State became intense, just as she 

cleared her throat all eyeshfirned in 
I ' her direction — at least iKjelt that 

vva>. A quick ^ image/ of. mother- 
flashed through her mind f Jane, had 
1 been repeatedly warned that **IT IS < 

-Ic. Value Judgement better to be quiet and be 

Id. Need for Security LOpED.** ii^te AD OF EXPRESS- 

u , 1 . ING HER vkw, Jane flushed, then 

^le. Behavioral Transaction. . ...quickly recovered by SUGGESTING, 

that it was getting late 
* ai^dtimetogoj, 

- " • Now, as ^he and George continue 

Episode 2 ' ' " across town she interrupts his chatter. 

r2. Tension State .HER MEAD is throbbing, she, 

h2a. Need toyRelieVe Pain.-. , . . ^ . . .NEEDS AN ASPIRIN, SHE ASKS 
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2b. Befiavipcal Transaction . 



2c. Behavioral Transaction 

Episodes - 
3. New Tension State:... 
Oa. Need for Identity and 
Goal Visualization 



2d. Transaction Complete . 
3b. Agenda Formulation . 



30. Behavioral Transaction , 



] 

.3d. Affective Reinforcement. 
-3e. Goal Visualization 



— 3f.^ Reality Simulation 



V 

-3g. Tension State 

-3h. Reality Simulation , 



. GEORGE TO STOP at thl next avail- 
able store, .Soon he pulls in at an 
all-night grocery, Jane/ indicates that ^ 
sheUl Jo in so she can' get some water 
for the aspirin, mile the disgruntled 
.CLERK IS SEARCHING FOR A 
PAPER CUP in the stockroom, JANE 
.NOTICES A BROCHURE near the 
cash register. It pictures a WOMAN 
. OUTFITTED IN A LAB COA T talk- 
ing to another technician. She notes 
that it is published by the Women's 
Center at the local college. The, clerk 
returns: she thanks him for the cup 
of water, thef swallows the aspirin, 
. ,As SHE PAYS FOR THE BOTTLE' 
OF ASPIRIN, she asks the clerk if . 
. .SHE MIGHT HAVE ONE OF THE 
^ BROCHURES, He^rriakes a sound 
which she assumes is a yes. 
Jan^turns to the t:ar, George asks 
..if she is 0,K. She nods- BUT SAYS 
' SHE WANTS TO CLOSE HER 
BYES^AND RESf, As the car speeds 
along the freeway, she wonders what 
it would be like to go back to college, 
/. The THOUGHT BF^INGS /4 RUSH 
• OF EXCITEMENT in the pit of her ; 
..stomach, Iffages of WALKING 
ACROSS 'campus, going TO- 
CLAS^^}^ORKING IN A LAB, 
GRADUATING IN^^ CAP AND 
GOWN flash through her mind. 

The nexfday.after the kids are off 
to school and George is on his way to 
...work, JANE READS THE BRO- 
CHURE SEVERAL TIMES. It ar^- 
werssome of her questions but mostly 
it encourages her io make use of the 
Womeri^s Cent^h At thid point she 
. 1':fEELS a SUDDEN UNEASINESS. 
...HOW WILL GEORGE AND THE 
KIDS REACT? WHAT WILL HER 
MOTHER SA Y? 
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— 3i. Behavioral Transaction Later in the morning' SHE CALLS 

V AN ACQUAINTANCE whom she 

* has heard is uttendirtg the college, 

— 3j. Affective Reinforcement The conversatiorfi^HELPFUCAND 

MOST REASSURING. Her friend 
reinforces the importance of using the 
— " %^omen's Center,, particularly the 

—3k. Behavior Transactions with , Wednesday qftemotfn seminars. 

Affective Reinforcement... . .'. . r Jane VISITS THE CENTER and b 

much ENCOURAGED BY T^E 
COUNSELOR'S RESPONSE. Two 
days later she attends the qfternoon 
\ seminar where* she gains additioncfl ; 

~-3L Value/Self-concept (Doubt) .. m/o/-/77a//o«, shares some of HER 

V DOUBTS ABOUT HAVING THE 
ABILITY to do .college work after > 
such a long "vacation" from study- 
ing. Most of all she feels comfort- 
, able with the other women" in the 

seminar except one who already seems 
tq have all the answers. 
N ^ » \ As she drives home she , is. both 

-3m.RealUy Simulatiort.... excited and uneasy. HOW WILL 

SHE BREAK THE NEWS? What will 
^ George thinic? How will the kids 
respond? Will her friends approve? 
^3ni^ Affective Reinforcament.......>rAa/ will Mom say? SOMEHOW 

\ " \ ' SHE KNOyVS SHE WILL DO IT IT 

" • • , . FEiLS RIGHT! 

y \" ■ ' - f ■ 

There jre three delated' and som^tim^s.overlapping episodes 
in the vign^te. The first episode- concerns* Jane's anxiety about 

. expressing her viewpoints in a mixed social group. The second con- 
cerns her need to relieve thje. tension created by her ambivalence. 

' . And the third 'episode reflects her readiness to find a solution that 
mi^ht give her more confidence in her.social transactions. While 
this fictitious account reflects her unicjue^proolems it is quite appar- 
ent that her experience's Common to many women who suffer from 
lack of confidence,, yet want to do jomething about it. This vignette 
is designed to illustrate the dynamics of the needing process. 

Now let us turn our-attefition^to the specific elements and^-^ 
dynamics in the needing process and their ramifications for assess- 



Ing idiographic n^ds. Returning to Figure 2 we note that^there 
are four stages in the needing process after the tension state is < 
aroused: (I) need differentiation, (2) g^ visualization, (3) reality 
simulation and (4) agenda formulation. Throughout these, sfagfes 
there is a continuing reference to the core of our personality 
which contains pur^ Value system (beliefs, values, alid self-concept), 
pur prior experience, and oar own idiographic nature. Thoughts 
and impressions pass through the stages and are referred to opera- 
lion- cefilrar* for interpretation and judgment. All of this pro- 
cessing takes place within the context of the affect system which 
reinforces our mo.vement toward expression, of diyerts bur energy-^ 
to competing needs, or causes us to repress oUr needs: 

Figure 2 suggests that the needing process mpves through 
successive stages in a linear fashion from an aroused tensiqn state 
to behavioral transaction. While this iss often* the case^there are- 
,many instances when o\ir affective response causes' us to skip one 
pr more stages. * In, other instances two stages may become so 
iijter'twined that we cannot tell which is functioning. These stages , 
in the needing process are essentially moments of cognition which 
allow ps to -make conscious adjustments in the needing process. 
Our caijacity to make such adjustments ms what keeps us from 
becoming automatons.- As we have seen in the illustration of Jane, 
the needing process is alv^ay^aunched by a tension state. ^ 

TENSION SiTATES , ' ' , • 

Tension states are caused, by internaLor external stimuli. Our 
physical being is in a constant state of change and thus produces 
an unending ba^rrAge of stimuli. T^irSt, hunger, elimination, rest, 
exercise,' and all of the attendant physiological changes Account 
for a large share of the internal stimuli. Because these needs recur 
daily (even hoUrly), they arT processed vvith.a minimum of atten- 
tion or psychic energy. Othef internal stimuli assQcjmtecl witfiTour ^ 
thought processes produ ce many add ^tipjial-tensioa^jtates.^We^e ^ 
constantly perceiving and inteq)rettnr the meaning or significaqce-- 
of variqus stimuli, both internal and external. Erom^a phenomeno- 
logical point of/view^ our perceptions of reality provide us with 
the only reality we can know. Consequently, an extern^^^ttmutes- * 
which produces an intense tension state for one person may hardly 
be noticed by another person. The highly individualized nature of 
the perceptual process majces our efforts to infer needs exceed- ' 
ingly difficuh. _ ' . , 

' [Tension states arouse the needing process and give the 

' ^ ■' . 2.5' V H 



' . initial* momentum to it. But not all tension states are dealt with 
byUhe individual.^ Sometimes they^ pass into the background be- 
cause more important tension states have come to the fore. We 
can deliberately decide not to attend to a particular tension state/ 
but more ^often than not we are unaware of such a decision . 
because our attention has moved on to other stimuli. Tefision states 
may'be either pleasant or unpleasant: If, for example, we know 
that we will be eating soon and we catch the delicate aroma of ' 
4 well-prepared meal, our hunger tension may be a* state 'of 
anticipation that is most pleasant. If no food is in sight and 
we don't know when or if we will be eating, such an aroma 
can produce an intense » and unf)leasant tension state nhat in time 
will override almost any oth>r s^timul; or tension state. 

We process many needs simultaneously and at many levels 
of awareness. Some needs occur several times a day and are 
processed with virtually no thought energy, as in the case of our 
.anatomic functions. Other needs demand our awareness peribdi- 
cally but are easily processed because they are familiar to us and 
we have a routine way of processing them. But tensiojri states 
arising from unique and' unexpected situations require much 

•thought and emotional energy in the needing process. It is agt 
surprising, then, that we le'arn io rely qn routines or stereotyp&^^ 
or roles as a way^f saving energy. To deal with each situa- ' 

. ^ion as a novelty 'would deplete our psychic and ph^^sical energy 

, quite japidly. ^ ^ 

, The diagram of tl^e needing process (Figure 2) also depicts 
the function of our affftcliVc responses which serve as the im- 
pelling force in motivation. According to Tomkins (1962), feelings 

^ are the real motivating force ,*in .the needing process. He main- 
tains that in situations where emotion is highly intensified^, as iri 
ex^jeme fear or anger, the needing process becomes a drive that 
puSlies us to infimedia|p action *.wi^ little or.no processing. B>c 

^t)ie same token^ if ^the^ emotion or^^ffect aroused by the tension 
state is insufficient, it will receive no further attention. The central 
role of the affect system iif the needing process has great rami- 
fications 'for needs assessment. It explains why our assessments 
sometimes do not produce {he anticipated responses frohi the 
clients^ we survey. The respondents may *'play our game" by 
indicating their , learning preferences for us,* but if thfcy have little 
emotional identity with those preferences, 'the subsequent response 

• to our educational programming is often disappointing. (I will 

' deal with this problem in later discussipns of assessment stra- 
tegies.) ' ^ - i * 
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Also' cen(ai l|to the needing process are values, beliefs, . 
and experience. At ?ach ^age (or potential point of cognition) 
we check' our impressions with our experience, beliefs, and values. ^ ^ 
fhis:^ checking allows us to validate the .cognitive and con^tive 
aspects 'Of our nature. Thus , we'* select responses that are per- 
ceived as logical within the framework of our experiences and 
'harmonioiIS with our values and/beUpfs. The, complexities of these ' , 
•choices often cause intrapsychic conflicts that prevem optimal 
integration of reason, -emotion, and value, ^uch conflicts are the • . . 

Source of much stress and often create additional tension states. 

Let us turn ofti- attention now to the four stages in the ^ • ^ 

needing process, . • . . • . - * 

.NEED DIFFERENTIATION J T ^ 

Concept. As the needing process is aroused by a tension ^ate ^ 
^ it/equires some differentiation. According to Mjaslow (1970), we , 
distinguish- among physical needs, safety needs, love needk, es- - / <, • 

teem needs, and expressive or actualizing needs. He maintained 
that these needs are arranged in a hierarchy; the npre basic 
the need, the more it takes precedence over a less fundamental / • 
need. While we tend to label our physical needs directly and with% - * , . 
out much hestiation (1 need to eat, I want a drink, I need ^ ^ 

some exercise),, we are less direct and dpen in labeling our emotion- . , - * 

^allyrbased needs. As we passed through the stages of childhood ^ 
. and adolescence, we received many messages which discouraged 
expression or even awareness of our emotional 'needs. Such' mes- 
* sages over a prolonged period of time ^ead us to deny and even-\ 
tually disown some of our needs. Only when we are in a situa- . , ^ - f y 

tipn of gonsiderable^.sfecurity and encouragement are we comfort^^ . ' ^ 

'able in acknowledging our needs (e.g., a need' to^cny, or «Curse, ' h ^ ^ 

or toiich, or to be free). One of tjie major reasons for employ- ^ ^ : 

ing a constituency approach is tliat the very- process of sharing siini- 
' lar life'experiences and views amdng constitu&it* members can ^ro- . 
vide the .stimulation 'and, motiyal&on ih ^larifK^ express needs. ^ - 

Some of these needs are directly 'related "to reentry into .college ; 
"(gaining indeperidenceV^making. friends, feeHng adequate, being . . 
moreiftssertive,:and so on)j ^ ' , • ^ ^ ; * , 

Application. For the sake of illustration we -yjU assume 
that an •'advisorjt^ group" representing potential reentry women in ^ m 

-•the community hVs agreed to assist tl)^ college in exploring the ^ ^ 
- possibility of *a women's program. ThTese women have agreed 
to serve for several* months, meetings- several times, to Assist 



educational. planners at the college in assessing the needs ^of re- 
entry women. Cater they will engage in transactive planning with 
a group of agency ^personnel from the community as well as 
college staff members and administrators. * . , 

Ler*s assume that in their first meeting the advisory group 
might be invited to. generate a list of personal concerns or prob- 
lems {needs by implication), which they have observed among other ' 
members of their^^ronstituency.** By directing attentioiTaway 
from themselves personally and yet ICeeping attention on people 

iiving in circumstances similar to their own, the planner can leawi 
qf significant social-emotional-physicaf needs. and problems com- - 
mon 10 the group. (The Nominal Gro|ip Process defined on .page 56 
is useful" for that purpose). During. the. hrst evening the^group 
can identify and prioritize the problems and concerns which mem- 
bers of the constitjaejacy experience most frequently* and ^wfth 
the greatest intensity. r^ejhveen the close oT this meeting and the 
next one the educational' planners can prepare a suipmary of the 
group's dqliWations and distribute it.^to th^ membe^:s. Thfs 

'sets the stage- for visualization of possible solutions (goals). * 



GOAL VISUALIZATION ' ' 

Concept. The major difference between, the need stage and th^ 
goal stage is the degree of specificity of the perceived solution 
or resolution of the need. Feelings %\v(f<momentum to a need 
while goals provide direction for the energy flow. A 'need becomes-^^- 
a goal when it has been translated into , a visual image af^a 
• desired solution or state^ofj affairs. The use of images is impor- 
tant in goal formulation because it allows us to project possi- 
ble solutions onahe "screen of the mind-' Jbef ore risking any 
commitment. From our storehouse of .impressions and experijences 
we search for tjhe figures (images) tnat \yill compose our pro- 
jection of desired solutions. As jhese 'combined images ♦ or con- 
figurations are projected on the mental screen, we make judgments^ 
about theif usefulness and their acceptability. At this point we' 
draw not only . on our own pragmatic ejcperiences but also on the 
values we have^ internalized. This judgment is a way of increas- 
ing the probability that our eventual solfltion will not cause 
iiiscpmfort.^ Again it is essential to recognize *the impoi;tance of 
the affect system in-ear^ying theimageVorwara. If the image is*"- 
vague or too fraught 'with Qeofm^ictions, it will create new ten- ' 
sion- states which must be resolved before' we can proceed -further* 
It is at the point ^f)^'image-ing**^jat ambiv^Mice, and polarities 



^REALITY SIMULATIONS 

'WmepU At some point in the needing proces? it is impoFtant' ^ 
to project our sense of reality into the process. For some people 
the need to do this emerges early 'and becomes-qnite^^intense. ^ 
/ . ^ Th6se who have participated jn the brainstorming sessions will 
recall how quickly some mjs'mbers of the group wisK to intervene 
in the free flow of ideas to point out^ which-t)nes are unrealis- 
\' tic. While the eventuarnecessity of acknowledging and delineating 
constraints is vital to the iformujlatioi} o*f a workable plan or agenda, 
we-know that potentiaUcreativeness' can^ be stifled if ccTnstraints 
' |re brought forth too early amifLtoo--persistently. Most oC us 
have encountered people whose initial reaction to a!iiy idea is 
doubtful or negative. >yhile such' responses often curtail spontan- 
I v y eity there is a time in* llie needing process when, reality * Simula- 

-tion is necessary if not' essential in formulating effective plans. 
' ti, o Individually or in groups. The most appropriate time for reality 
r.f^^^' ' simulation comes after possible ideas oj^ goals for' meeting indivi- 
|f< dual :dr group needs liave been fully explored, 

f ^ " / . Simulation of reality, just as formulation of goals, depends 
' \ ' on ♦our capacity^^-to project a future situation. It draws on our 
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can lie particularly distressing*^, In an ambivalent state it is diffi- 
Qult^to form clear images, andf this fuz^iness, of course, is detri- '^r'" 
jpenlaLta subsequent stages in the needing process. In short, if 
we are confused 'about what we want, we Jiave trouble arriving 
at an acceptable solution. 

Application, After a review of the prioritized problems, 
needs. and. concerns generated in the first meeting, the advisory 
gr6up (at the second meeting)^ c^n be invited to exchange ideas 
about, desired situations which thex feel might best accommodafte 
some of the more critical needs. Fantasy plays an important part 
in goal formulation. It ^has' been ' useful ip^ some situations to 
encourage participants to close their eyes and visualize one or niore * - 
' situations wjjich might satisfy ^ome of the more important needs' 
identified' by the group. After a sufficient period the larger 
group, can be divided into groiipn^f four or five and encouraged 
to share^ieme^ their visualized goals. Membors^jifjeach group 
can be asked tD\write down brief descriptions of the goals de- 
scribed by individuals so that the planner might Wentify the range, . 
Mature, and commonalities among tfie goals prior to the third 
meeting. This prbcess is essentially a brainstorming situation with 
the theme **I can dream, can't I?" Participants need to under- ^ . 
stslfid that reality simulation will occur at .the third meeting. 



imaginative .capacities as well as our awareness of practical reali-' 
ties and helps us avoid pitfalls in our later transactions. Because 
this step in the needing process is reality 'oriented, our ptior ex- 
perience with similar situations becomes very important. Wliil^^our 
visualization of goals is often idealistic and therefore strongly 
linked to our cherished values and dreams* our simulation of 
reality is highly pragmatic and strongly related to our concrete 
experience. Ideally the simulation* process becoipes^^a. mpdifter of 
our needs and goals, thus setting the stage for Agenda jformu- 
lation that will be both promising and realistic. ' . 

Application. In the third meeting of the constituency ad- 
A^isory group it is helpful to review the identified needs aad the 
visualized goals. The group is usually quitq pleased to see a typed 
summary of- its ideas frem the previous meetings. After reviewing 
and elaborating key points grpup members can /then be asked to 
think of the resources which would be required to carry out the 
idfeas as well as the importatnt batrim to realization of the goals. 
Again silent generation of these ideSsJndi^KluaUy followed by 
round robin sharing works effectively. The barriers identified can 
be expected to include such things as lack of money; child care 
restrictions, transportation, uninterested officials, communication 
problemjs, and^s^ on^Jhese^are realities. M the skme time- the 
group Caiv b^ encouraged to iderttify"^'65itive^esources >vhich 
might 'be recognized in helping them implement their^ goals. Wi 
this simulation of reality the group should be ready to formjilate 
agenda for action. ' 

AGENDA FORMULATION 

Concept. In* Jhe^ selection of ipeans (subgoals .or objectives) to 
implement the larger goals, we rely heavily on previous experience. 
When "we are^ developing Qur agenda, external events which fun 
counter to our goals tend to cause- conflict. Oin-^ agenda exist 
at many levels of aw^eness,^ and we will have^ many agenda at a 
given time. Sometimes ouf emotional attraction- to a desired ex^ 
perience is sufficiently intenje that it will contradict our values. 
In such cases we may have trouble **owning" our agenda be- 
cause to do* so would be an open denial of our valpes. Con- 
sequently, we are apt to restate our goal to make it apparent 
that **our motives are pure." If our goals have already been 
approved by our value system^ we are freer to- be pragmatic 
in formulating the means to those ends.. Of course,, if we carry 
the pragmatfem too far, we risk contradicting our values, but by 
the sam^token if w^f-^emain too idealistic in formulating our 
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agenda, we risk not achieving the go^k The -issue of ^eans 
versus, ends plagues.nis all of our lives and usually creates addi- 
tional tension states. 

Thave used the concept of agenda be^^use it denotes 
formation of a plan of action. As individuals sptna^of our agenda 
will be very loosely conceived, .some wiir be higtily* organized; 
some will be explicit and" some will be implicit. Un any ^vent 
ai^agenda is the prelude to behavioral transactions. Agenda' con- 
dittba our r^sponlie^to the transactive situation. ^If there is an' 
uriAcy to trailsact^^lt:';is' not unusual for us to arrive at 'agenda 
whibh may^t satisfy our needs and goals, or may be out of 
tune with our ^^es. of may ignore the realities of the Situation. 
In educational planning with constituent groups we need therefore 
to rnake ourselves consciously aware of each of these stages in 
the needing process. ' . 5^ 

» Applicatibn. When moving toward th«^rmatign^0 an 
-^genda-with a constituent advisory group we must feco^ize a 
potential hazard. After three meetings the group will most likely 
have an emotional investment in its ideas; consequently, the ed- 
'ucationaUplariners* must make the group aware of the hazards 
of freezing** their agenda before they have transacted with col- 
lege administrators and representati^^es of community organi- 
zations that are closely related to the constituency. Ther, must 
also recognize the potential separation which their planning ex- 
perience has created^ between them and constituent members who 
have not participated in the planning process. One- way to offset 
.^he 'Met*s have it now" feeling is to encourage a verification pur- 
vey to determine the extent to which the larger constituency sup- 
ports the conclusions of the advisory group. This process, elabor- 
ated on later in the monograph.' suggests a method through 
which transactive planning can bring together the idiographic 
views of constituents and the nomothetic views of the "establi^- 
ment.** ' ^ \ - * \ 
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BEHAVIORAL TRANSACTIONS v ^ 

Concept. Having constructed an agenda which, is. related, to our 
needs, goals, and sense of reality and which is at least . partially 
in harmony with our values and experience, we then engage in 
behavioral transactions with our envifonnient. The term transaction 
is used to denote that our interaction with^ our environnlent 
is not a simple stimulus-response encounfer but rather a, complex 
phenomena .through- which our needing process is expressed. We 
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read special meanings into each situation abased on the current 
status of our needing process. In an earlier writing I have illus- 
trated the transactional process a| follows: * J . 

Cet's assume for instance^that a group of senior * 
citizens is having jiifficulty with dealing with mfla- - 
tion on a fixed income. Let's further assume that 
this difficulty is most acutely experienced at the super- 
" market. If you were~t6 send five different senior 
citizens to. a supermarket with thirty dollars, you 
woiilc} find much difference in the contents of their . 
baskets at the ^cashier's counter. The quality ^and 
quantity of goods would vary considerably. Also, 
the aesthetic appeal 0/ their choices would vary. 
V , In the filling of tlie.b^ket, they have gone through 
^ a trah^actibnal process. To the store they have 
. taken their long-term values about what is **gopd, 

food"; they ha^t^e taken their relative levels of trust ^ 
•in tel^ision commercials and personalities; they 
, have t^ken their, physical characteristics and pe- " 
'culiar appetites; they have taken their varying 
capacities to use arithmetic to asjsess quantity-, 
I^or some of them, shopping is a burden, for others, 
. is a social opportunity, for still others, it is a 
1 better experience at not haying sufficient resources 
to buy "the fobd they were once accilstomed/ to 



(Raines; 1974, pp. 19/20). 




Thisvbrief vign"ehe HlustrAtes a phenomena , that is ap^ 
parent every* day of our lives*. What appeals on^ the surface tS 
be the sanjje or a similar ^uation in life for a cluster of people , 
is really quite a differentj^^erience. The reaUtxpf 'this^difference 
has difficulty in penetrating our thinking because we are so caught 
up in the ^-ireality" of our owii perceptions. Consequently cdm^ ' 
municatidn suffersfand we experience the world^oni different 
**premises." . ^ - 

Although we^ are unique individuals, w^ are" more alike 
than we are .different. If . this were not so communication Voujd 
be quite limited. In education it is important that^ we search for 
those commonalities withbut ignoring the differences. That is wHy 
transactive planning is so important. In transactive planning we are 
able to establish the commonalities while acknowledging*, the dif- 
ferences. For example, the teacher who engages periodically in 
transactive planning in the classroom is able to adju§t the con- 
tent and the methods to accommodate the learning styles' and 
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abilities within- the group. The same advantage exists in program 
planning. If we engage the target group in transactive planning 
we are much more likely to simulate their needing processes and 
therefor^uild an effective program. 

~ Application. If we are to build an effective program with 
our group of reentry women' we* must not only engage them in 
a process of transactive planning, we should also engage others 
Who have important inputs^ for the planning process. Within the 
community there are groups concerned about the needs and de- 
velopment of women. Some of the groups would include social 

'^and family agenciies, employment offices, churches, and businesses. 
In addition, members of *the college staff will be interested if a- 
proposed program is to use, college resources. Consequently, the 
advisory group needs to engage representatives of. these groups 

^in the planning process. Tliey will raise questions that must be 
answered. The. danger at thi^ point is that, their questions wilt 
arouse excessive defensiyeness within the advisory group. The edu- 
cational planners must spend time preparing both groups for the 
encounter. One possibility is to discuss the situation with the 
advisory group during the last half of their third meeting and then 
to invite the agency representatives to a briefing just "prior ito* the 
transactive planning, meeting. At the briefing the nature of the ad- 
visory group^§ deliberations can be disctissed and a supportive 
emotional climate ran be establisHed. While an effort to establish . 
good communication is important it does not mean that Honest ^ 
differences in judgment are not acceptable. That should be affirmed. ' 
^ At the transactive planning meeting the agenda of the ad- 
visory group might be presented in the form of an interview/ 
schedule -or survey instrument designed to assess nee^s of the^ 
constituency at large.^This focus allows agency and^|d|ege repre-' 
sentatives to make suggestions for additional* iteriis.Tne fact that 
the ideas are to be submitted to a larger sample of the con- 
stituency for verification reduces some of the pressure regarding 
decisions at this first joint planning session. 

,^ Members ofthe advisory group may be willing to serve as'' 
interviewers for the verification survey. II so they will need 
an extra training session and can practice interviewing one another. 
Such a plan not only provides essential training, but also a needed 
pilot'experience with the instrument: - . * . 

The remainder of this monograph deals, with nomothetic 
assessments *as well as transactive methods of assessment. Culmina- 
tion of the ideas offefied are to b*e Toiind in a transactive plan- 
ning model on page, 54. 
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The ultimate purpose of constitueiiCK^rogramming at com- 
munity colleges is to enhance the le^rningT opportunities and con- 
ditions for members of the constituency. > There is little doubt 
' that we are fast becoming a Igarning society. No where hi the 
litergiture has tbis l^een documented more than in the work of ' 
Allen Tough (1971). For the past ten years Tough has studied 
the learning projects of adults from all walks of life. His" account . 
is reviewed^ briefly here because it.^jpeaks so directly to idio- 
graphic assessment of learning needs. ^V- # 

..ASSESSING THE LEARNING AGENDA OF ADULTS 

In his classic study of adult learning needs, Allen Tough (1971) 
and a teanr of traifled, interviewers gathered data on the natural . 
learriingj projects of |adults. He reasoned that if we; 4{newi|3Siore ^ 
about j(ne. nature, extent, and motivation of such pr-ojectl^ we 
would have valuable cues and clues to providing assistance to adults. 

He carefully sampled several populations, which induded 
blue-collar factory workers, municipal politicians, elementary school 
teachers, lower-middle-class adults, upper-middle-class women with^ 
preschpol children, and social-science professors.- Tough '''found 
that virtually/, all adults in his sample • had undertaken at. least 
* one or tw6 niaj^r learning efforts per year and some had launched 
Tifteen to twenty projects. He defined a learning project as a majpr, 
deliberate effort to gain certain skill and knowledge. He found that 
ir is not uncommon for a man 'or woman to spend 700 hours 
a year at learning projects. About 70 percent of the. projd:ts 
are planned bv the learner himself, who seeks help axid subj^t * 
matier from a variety of circumstances, expefts, and pnnted re- 
sources. T9ug^ further defined a learning project f as a series of. ^ 
related episodes adding up to at least seven l^ours. In each epi- 
sode, more than half of the person's total motivation is to gain 
and retain 'certain knowledge and skill, or to produce some "other 
lasting change in himself. Typically the learning episodes which ] 
make up a project are from thirty to sixty njinutes in length. [ 

The interviewers found that many people have difficulty 
recognizing learning ^projects because "the projects are so often 
woven into their lives. Consequently, helpipg these learners recall * 
specific projects requires considerable* skill. Less than J percent of 
all of the learning projects uncovered by the interviewers were 
taken for credit. This finding, of course, raises the '^question of ' 
the needs that were manifest in the selection of learning projects. 

» Tough sees pleasure, self-esteem, and favorable response 
from> others as the- primary motivating factors. Jn addition, he 



suggests that learning projects are undertaken because of a change 
in status the passage from one developmental stage te another, 
such as establishing -a^ home, or becoming a parent, or getting 
a divorce. This latter observation is particularly significant in light 
of the recent and graphic portrayal of the adult developmental 
stages by Sheehy (1976). * ' ' 

Tough's analysis of why people learh reflects his pragmatic 
approach to research and stjf fers from the absence of a systematic 
theory. Nevertheless, his contribution highlights the value of exam- 
inihg learning- projects from an idiographic' standpoint. . Similar - 
^ studies will be very^ iiseful to those planning programs for an 
increasing variety of adult constituencies with wide-ranging needs. 

\ In a recent monograph I advocated a greater emphasis 
on 'Ufe-Centered Education. I identified specific transactional 
roles from^which the learning agenda of adults might be extra- . 
"poldted. Illustrations of possible laarning agenda are as follows: 
. ; Personal Development Nee^. Clarifying personal values, 
maintaining health and physical fitness, strengthening personal 
identity, improving learning skills, strengthening relationships, in- 
creasing communication skills, enlargirTg self-awareness; ^ f - 

Career 'Development Needs. ' Engaging in career self- 
•^praisal, analyzing cdreer opportunities, acquiring career com- 
petence%> evaluating employmeht opportunities, adjusting to pro- 
qiotion, acquiring job-getting" skills, planning for retirement; 

Family Life Needs. Understanding family planning^ clari- 
' fying role expectations, planning for economic Security, strength- 
. ening family unity, comM-eliending developmeptal stages and adult 
crises, understanding leglal rights, developing essential coiiSumer 
-skills;. . V . 

Civic Development Needs. Influencing political decisions, 
coping with bureaucracies, using Community resources, analyzing 
community issues, participating in^vpluntary activities^ analysing 
cultural value systems, appraising political candidates; 

'Cultural Development Needs. Under standi^ig our cultural 
value system, a^l^uiring historical perspectives, enjoying cultural 
artifacts and art forms, appreciating ethnic, cultures, learning 
culturally based skills in art, music, literature, and so on; 

Recreational Develdpment Needs. Developing (vocational 
and recreational skills, plannirig travel Experiences, exploring 
oufdoor life, appreciating sporting ^events (Raines, 1974, pp. 16A- 
16B). ^ ^ * ; ' 

- " ' ; Some of thfese needs can be responded to ifi the jegular 
academic program of the college, ^hile .others require special 
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workshops, seminars, or community services .programs. Many of 
' them spawn the- kinds of adult learning pf^^ects which Tough 
. described in his research. • • ^ 
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CHAPTER 2 
ASSESSING NOMOTHETIC 
EXPECTATIONS 

Qur communities are composed of interrelated institutions 
(economic, political, educational, and so on)? which are in turn 
made up^ of related organizations (such, as businesses, agencies, 
schopls)/ Each of these subsyStems has specific functions whose 
performance is needed by -society to 'maintain ^ts stability or^ 
^hance its development. Individuals working within each type of 
organization assume the prescribed roles necessary for performing 
those functions. Consequently, such, persons become societal or 
organizational agents — at least while they are on the job. 
(Some have tfouble shaking off their roles even. at home.) Through 
education, training, and experience they acquire 'varying levels of 
expertise, and in the process they assume* a nomothetic attitude, 
which is derived from a continuing involvement with the collec- 
tive and ' normative expjession of the goals, practices, customs, 
mores, traditions, expectations of the organization. 

To assess nomothetic expectations -aAd requirements is to^ 
learn what the organization, or agency/ ;Oj[;f:cojnmunity--4esir^s=^ 
in terins of reScSuijces, structure, and commi'trnehts. A number of 
writers have observed that an organizational, or community heed is^ 
the distance^ between what exists ind what members of the or^ 
ganization feel should exist. In this context, problems are the 
barriers to fulfillment of the shared goals or aspirations..' 
^ -\ , Those within tho^organizations and agtencies are in a position 
to pro>^e significant inforniation about theii" needs as role'ifiCUm- 
bents, |he training heeds of others in the organization, .the needs 
of their'clieiits vor customers (as these needs are inferred from 
Uieir centactsnvith clients), and the needs of their organization 
from! an operational |)oint of * view. In a sense tfjey are '''experts" 
pn tlje functioning pf thetf organization. Of course,^ we must 
'plways 'recognize that the groups seryed by the. organization are 
blso "experts^' whos^individual descriptions of the organization's 
Functioning are. alia^valuSBleTTTl^ important tp keep in mind 
the ^differences betM^en the views, of t^ese two sets of experts 
wJien - using thp term community needs. I hope we learned this 
lesson well during the social revolutipn I referred to earlier; at 



thaCtime agency personnel, accustoigodjojiefim^ of 
cliefit groups, found .tfieir own ' definitions of community needs to 
be considerably at variance with the perceptions of the clients. 
The clash ' vvas so strong that^ for a while we mistrusted the 
nomothetic view^f the professional. In assessing needs, we' must 
balance well thS^iographic and the nomothetic. 



COMMUNITY ANALYSIS 

As Marris and "Rein (1967) point out, our political structure is 
designed so that no single power, at any'level of government, shall 
claim an authority broad^ enough to control ^11 the S9<fial institu- 
tions of a community. So, the community college db€s not control 
the economic, political, religious, familial, or governmental comr 
ponents of the community social system, nor do^anv-oMhese 
control the- college. Yet to be successful, the college must share 
information and reach consensus. with other parts of the system. 
Donald Michael (1973) uses the term **boundary spanning" to refer 
*to those activities that relate an organization to' its environment. 

Effective boundary spanning is necessary // the commun- 
' ity^ college is 4o assess the educational components of community 
problems such as: (1) changing priorities in the use of local or 
regional resources, (2) handling population growth, (3) improving 
communication between ^agencies and groups in the community, 
(4) improving and expanding the economic structure and employ- 
ment patterns of the community, (5) responding to the changing 
roles of women, (6) handling problems' bf youth, sjuch as drugs, 
dropping out of school, unemployment, (7) improving health and 
medical {practices, (&) increasing sensitivity to ethnic apd, racial 
groups, (9) strengthening the role* of the famHyrHO>-rcdu^mg crime 
and delinquency, (11) improvhig social and governmental services. 
The -following listing suggests some 'boundary-spanning activities 
developed from a nomothetic perspective. 

Economi c Development • 

1. Studying the community' sjieeds for apprentices, technical 
• * personnel, and middle-kVel managers 

2. Assessing the need for career counseling services 

3. Evaluating the need for on-the-job refresher training and 
job retraining 

4. Ascertaining the need tor labor education programs ' 

5. Helping community agencies study the potential growth 
of local |)usinesses an(j ijidustries 
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Governmental Development 

1. Studying the need for seminars on and? inservice train- 
ing in interagency communication and cooperation 

2. Assessing the nee^l for training programs for- community 
volunteers 

3. Evaluating the, need for education programs for govern- 
niental officials on topics such as zoning and land use* 

Educational Development 

' 1. Assessing literacy in thefcommunity 
2. Studying the sfchbol dropout rate and its relationship to 

other community problems 
j3. Ascertaining the learning opportunities within various or- 
ganizations, such as businesses, industries, churches, aqd 
agencies • 

Social Services Development - ' 

« 

1. Studyinglhe educational needs of older citizens 

2. Assessing the inservice training ne^ds of social workers, 
home economists, and other eniplo^ges who provide social 
services . * ^ 

3. Evaluating^the need for seminars for cojrlmunity leaders 
on th* needs of low-income groups 

4. Determining the need for educational programs related to 
intercultural'grpup delations and communications . " 

5. Evaluating the edjacational needs of low^income groups, 
including basic literacy progr^s^— 

V 

/ ^ • 

Health Development ^ N ^ ' 

1. Studying iHe need for inservice training for' community- 
health care providers * , 

2. Assessing the need for programs for ijarents and educa- 
tors on such topics as drug abuse and mentahhealth^ 

Professions Development 

1. Assessing the current learning needs of various, profes- 
sionals ^ 



2. Identifying the educational resources in jstate universities 
for meeting the needs of loc^ professionals 

3, Exploring the possibilities for training additional para- 
professionals aiid analyzing what the colleges, wpuld need 
to do to prepare them 

y 

•< Con[ununity Development - \ 

L Assessing the extent to which people seem- to identify 
^ ^ with the local c<?mmurtity and which aspects of the com- 
munity they identify with { ^ 
. 2. Determining ^:ommon concerns or interests which have the 
potential for bringing people Xog^her and giving them a 
* sensedf common identity ' — 

• 

" These are only a few of .the possible^ avenues of a nomo- 
.thetic needs assessment. The college ^eed not assess every facet 
of community life. In fact, iti^duld be betier off to* choose 
' one particular area and concehtf^te^on translating the needs it finds 



^. into programs.* 
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CHAPTER 3 
TRANS AeilONAL APf>ROACHEsiTO 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



view provides opportunities for respondents to. interact with other 
^ respondents while.completing the questionnaire or interview. We 
have ofteh observed that-^when- given a chance, to clarify their 
thoughts with peers, some respondents are inclined 'to. modify 
their replies: Often they. think of ideas they might otherwise ignore.. 
Consequently, a' method that permits interaction or t^aiisaction has 
certain advantages^ It seems. to generiate greater involvement and 
commitment among participants. It also tends to "generate ideas 
that are more^directly related to their lives, and those ideas tend 
to be expressed in their languageo rather than in the, language of 
the researcher. ObvidSsly, an interactive approach with a represen- 
tative group, of constituents is desirabler in <' building - a survey 
instrument for later use with -a 'larger sample'' when th? extent 
of a need or 'concern can be determined through survey techniques. 



^ The systematic and dynamic approach^ to assessing commun- 

^ ity needs described by Brooks (i972X is JbaseS, on a task force 
study conducted by the Georgia Center for Cpntinuing Educa- 
tion. The;Ceiiter enphasized identifying key leaders of a target 
comniunity.^o were subsequently^ jjivohwd in defining confuftuntty 
problems,' establishing^ priorities, and Establishing links with the 
local comnj^ity college so that the^college might respond with 

^approDriate'programs. The st^s in thfs study were: (1) locating 
a host ^ommuriity^ (2) conducting library research* on theT com- 
munity, <3) developing an interyiew schedule, (4) identifying posi- 
tional and repiitationa! leaders (7S to 100), (5) sel&tfeg and train- 
ing the interv^ers, (6) doing ♦field •interviews, (7) pro&essing the 

, data and preparing a report, (8)* giving public' fe^bacTc to the 
commiinfty, and (9) developing educational programs to meet the 
needl. . _ * * . ^ j . y 

Some oi the commimity needs thai vs^fer^ identified by the 
Vtudy were (in;rahk order) conspUdation^of city*and county govern- - 
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.ments, imprpved recreational p|Ogram facilities, more and better 
-low-income housing, and imrproved public schools. Clearly, both» 
' - " nomothetic and idiographic needs were diagnosed. The local col- 
leges involved (Macon Junior College and Augusta College) wpre . 
' provided an opportunity through joint sponsorship to demonstrate 
tlaeiii.-community concern. Brooks* report unfortunately does n6t 
" indicate whether the experience changed college programming. 

• THE NOMINAL GROUP PROCESS 

• Within the past ten years Andrew Van de Ven and Andrp 
Delbecq (1972) have developed a quasi-interactive method of 
assessing 'needs called the Nominal Group Process (NGP). They 
define it as a **structured n^eeting which seeks to provide an 
orderly, procedure for obtaining qualitative information from tar- 
get groups. whe-are most close y associated wfth a problem area** . 
(1972, p. 338). They indicate that it was devc!loped in the late 
1960s from social psychology studies of decision conferences, from 
. studies of program design irT tpe aerospace field, from industrial 
engineering problems of social science, and from envifonmental^'^/^ 
• ^ studies' of organizations by program .planners. By giving the par- 
ticipants specific taskr jo do, j NOP seeks to capitalize on their 
creative potential withoGt boggjing down in the typical interaction 
problems found in less structureid groups^(Figure 4). . / 

The application of thisijj^hniaue jri a hospital setting, as 
^ reported by the authors, (Remonstrates its potential Jfer serving as 

a pilot 'research instrument. The technique seems particularly -well 
^ suited to identifying the concetns of a well-defined and relatively 

• homogeneous target group. Because of the time needed to obtain' 
^^,..V' ''•contributions from the partieipants (usually three hours unless.^ 

adaptations are made), the method must be restricted to a some- 
- * what limited sample of the target group. 

The following advantages seem to be associated with the use 
■ of NOP, according tq various writings* of the authors^ (Van de 
, . Ven ar^ Delbecq, 1971, 1972, 1974). 

> . l.NGP allovys target groups to single oiit; critical problems V ' 
. in a nonthreatening setting. 
^ 2. It seek? contribution? from all the participants before it 

asks each menllbef to rank the various proposals! . 
3. It deliberately sets, lip (througlf^he silent brainstorming 
period) a dynaiAic tension which is seen by the authors 
' fostering creative thinking. ' ^ . 

' 4. It eliminates semantic barriers by providing for gommuni- 
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Figure 4^ A Schemata of the Nominal Group Process 
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cation and clarification ^of ideas before the aptness of the 
ideas is judged. ..6.... . 
5. It provides a structure which can control those who would . 

seek to donjinate the discussiori or otherwise get their 
^ personal agenda adopted/ 
" 6. It permits a rational examination by group participants- 
of both the subjective (affective) and objective (cognitive) 
aspects of the problem. - ' . 

7. It appears to increase gr.oup members* identification, with 

the problems identified. . ^ 
Van . de Ven and Delbecq advocate careful selection of ^ 
target group members. The participants must be homogeneous 
enough to be able to agree on some priorities. Even more^im-' 
portant, thfe questions posed to "the group must be perceived by 
^he participants as clear, relevant, and worthy of their time. Im- 
plied in the challenge questions and the very process itself is the 
idea that some constructive fiction will eventually emerge from 
the deliberations. ^ , ^ * * 

V - The authors also report on research ^comptaringJnteracting ^ 
groups with nominal and delphi groups (Van de Ven and Delbecq, 
1974). Their 3tudy examined the quality ^of the^ideas generated 
and the participants' satisfaction with- each of the processes. They 
concluded that when the task is a fact-finding problem with 
no "known solution, the nominal and delphi methpds are equally 
effective and both are clearly more* effective than conventional 
interaction groupsr ^ ' 

Although their research is interesting and somewhat •per- 
suasive, additional research using a different cfesign and conducted 
by Thad Gr^en (1975) at Mississippi State does not support 
their findings. Comparing authoritarian, permissive, and democra-^ 
/tic interaction groups with nominal groups in a residence hall. 
Green found no significant differences among the ^groups iits^e 
items generated, the number^of unique respbnses, or the quality 
of responses. r ' 

i ' A community-based application of the" NOP was made 
by Ihe director of Community Services ;at Waiibonsee Cdfnmun- 
;ity ,^ College in Illinois. The director, through a preyiouslj^ 
established relationship with the citj^ cotincil oj^ Aurora,' Illinois, 
was able to work with twenty citizens representing various agencies, 
of the community,* inclu4ing| such diverse groups as the,, Illinois ' 
Migrant Council, the Cjiamber of Coqimerce, the League of 
Women Voters, and a Child Development Centex. The purpose ^ 
of the NGP was to determiae the most important community, 
problems t<v which general revc nue sharing funds should be applied. 

- I i 

I 

'i ' 
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The comi^ittee produced forty-eight suggestions (needs or problems 
or solutions) which they then ranked according to which itei^ 
needed action first. A subsequent report of the meeting in t|wO? 
newspSfper indicated considerable satisfaction with the NOP as 
well as strong support *for the first action to be taken — establish- 
ment pf a city health dejpiartment. 
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THE DELPHI TECftNldUE 

Somewhat rdnted to the Nominal Group Process -is the Delphi 
Technique. Both ask the participants to respond privately to a 
ghallenge^ question which the researchers think is important to the 
' respondents. The Delphi X^chnique, however, selects participants 
who are considered to be^'^xperts on the subject^ from whiclf the 
challenge, question^has been selected. And the delphi method is 
most commonly concerned witn projecting future needs. Unique to 
the delphi approach is fhe. continuing refinement of responses 
through a feedback system which includes several **rounds." In 
each' round,' "the: group members refine the, ideas reported in the 
previous rx)und. 

The Rand Corporation under a grant from the air force 
first developed the Delphi Technique for making policy decisions. 
Although -futurists seeking to forecast technological changes have 
been Its chief users, delphi is gaining favor as a planning device^ 
in educational circles. ^ , 

In their assessment of the needs of senior citizens in 
Northern Illinois, the designers of Project Renewal (1973) sub- 
mitted a delphi questionn^jyi;e to key persons in various agencies 
that deal with older people. To save time, the researchers listed 
several commonly identified needs under such headings as adequate 
income, basic material goods, health, knowledge and skills, and 
'personal and social development. The fifty-seven delphi respon- 
dents were requested to check those items perceived as **very 
much needed" by senior citizens in the area. Considerable write-in 
space was provided and resppndents were requested to elaborate^ 
their reasons for their choic^es tind to clarify the nature of the 
problems observe#Part Two of the firsKquestionnaiire asked the 
agency personnel to comment on the learning experiences that tliese 
clients might need or want. 1 

The results of the first survey were summarized and pre- 
sented to the, participating **delptiinians." In the second rou id 
they were asked to rank the needs identified in round one. Tiie 
changes jn the results from round -one to round two are interest- 
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ing, .For. instance, in the.first cound only one. pf\he Tift^^^^ 
^agency respondents called for a yclearinghouse- of iniQrrha|bn on 
resources'* for senior citizens, yet Tn the second rovijgi^^vwas 
given the second^ highest-priority. However, there were spn^con- 
. stents ioo. The need for transportation was tl^e most frfeqjiently 
cited need in round one and was also given the highest pridiity 
in round two. ' 

Of the twenty-six needs identified in the firs,t round, only 
^ twelve were^iven high priority 'for immediate action in the second 
round. Three of the n^eds, **use of volunteers,'' visitation calls 
on the elderly,*' arid **use of mass media,^- did not appear in' the 
first list. Apparently these write-in responses in rpund t^o were 
evinced by the new emphasis on the immediacy of need. ^ 

The Pfoject Renewal* researchers felt that the Delphi Tech- 
nique was useful in giving respondents a chance to rethink^ their 
original responses. In addition, it managed to elimiiiate some of the 
' nonproductive problems which can be .discussed in ii^teractive 
groups when agency personnel seek **to Jay their expertise on one 
another.'* " . ^ . 

. THE TRANSACTIONAL EVALUATION PROCESS 

The Transactional Evaluation Model (TEM) wa^designed ^o in- 
crease the likelihood that foUqw-up , action and' implementation 
would result 'from 'needs assessment.^ It was also designed to in- 
clude the ideas of those people who are most apt to doubt ^or 
.Qbject to the resblts of the assessment. TEM was developed for 
use in urban situations wherei jdifferences-of opinion are sharp and 
often volatile and where citizeps prefer to Express their views 

' prally rather than respond to questionnaires. , 
' ^ Harriet- Talmadge (1975>'. of the* University of Illinois at 
Chicago, who is a leader in the *use of JtEM, comrhents that 
even traditional interaction strategies used in 'organizational develop- 
ment models (such as T-groups, encounter groups, and heightened 
awareness groups) are nut adequate for diagnosing needs and pro- 
ducing ^action. She states: /* What appears missing in the n6wer 

i models and methods is^ an approach that synthesizes the identifi- 
cation 6f group goals, values, and needs within^'^he context of; 
the school/community milieu^ and a means flor making group in- 
congruencies a functional part of the program and evaluation 
. ^design'* (1975, p. 34). Talmadge credits Rippey (1973) with formu- 

. *latihg the Transactional Model. Although TEH has emphsasized 

^ -the evaluation, of social action programs, it seems to be a useful 
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method in-aay n«eds -as^sment program where there, is likely 
to be considerable resistance because a dissident group believes 
that the assessment ts biased in some particular direction. ... * 

According to Talmadge, the planning group should comprise 
members cTf the target group and proposers of the social action 
program as well as planners of the assessment. Conflicts are - 
brought forth so that those who feel negative toward the poten- 
tial outcome will have a; chance to influence the design of 
the project. The-^ conflict fTself is viewed as productive in that it. 
uncovers problems that might otherwise go unrecognized. For 
example, a lack of trust may be at the -source of the conflict. 
Frbm the planners' point^o£-A4eWf the mistrust may be irrational, 
but' unless it is acknowledged and dealt with, it^may block later 
efforts, to implement solutions, xtie advocates of TEM urge that 
people with differing purposes', views, and values work together 
continuously to identify needs, implement programs, and evaluate 
their results. This approach is antithetical to the so-tailed rational 
^ method of the Research and Development and Diffusion Model, 
* in which an idea Ts developed and then sold. The RD&D tech- 
nique is not useful in a situation where feelings run high be- 
cause the outcome is perceived as having pervasive consequences. 

The first phase is concerned withL establishing and struc- ; 
turing the group proce§^. In the second phase, the researchers 
develop a Transactional Evaluation Instrument (TEI) by, taking the 
following steps: ^ 

1. Various viewpoints are translated into, a sirigle clear 
statement of the issue. This^b^mes the challenge ques- 
tion (such as,- ''What are the majof barriers which pre- 
vent prospectiv^tstudents from making, use df 'cfollege 
resources?"). ' ^ * > ^ 

2. The participants are given an opportunity tO;^writ"e their 
responses', individually and privately, on a sheet of paper 

. I (in their own 'native4aJnguage). ' - - 

3,..Their responses are collected, t^bttlated, and pategori:^. 
/They are not identified with any participant. The original 
^ wording is maintained as - much as possible. The most 
• representative and divergent statements are selected., 4 
4iFrom 1 these statements an opinionnaire is constructed, 
^ and d&tributed to the participants, who then indicate ,the^ 
•* ^ degreex)f their agreement with each statement. The results 
t^are tabulated and given to the group. 
sVwhen discussion of the results begins, those views on 
CSvhich consensus is most likely to be achieved are cdh- 
- sidered first. _ ^^^^^-^ 



. In the third phase, the group leader seeks to, resolve or at 
..-leas^^ ma nage conflicts by looking for pro^ammatlc solutions that 
[ might be acceptable to' various factions within the group.. During 
I'the fdurth phase, progress is monitored, and various groups 
agree .to assume^tesponsibility for various facets of the ex]ptq^- 
tory program. This is the period of formative evaluation. , X 

*Tfie fifth phase is^a recyclin^^ of any one^br more*orthe 
first four phases as implementation problems and formative evalu- 
ation data alert participants to pending conflict' \(Talmadge, 1975, 
p. 38). . The challenge is to accept each problem as a potential 
opporU^ty for conflict resolution using any of the appropriate 
group process tools. . - 

The sii^ess of TEM* appears to depend on a leader skilled 
\ in managing gf^up processes (1) is perceived as a neutral 
party; (2) maintains' an accepting, nOnjudgmental relationship with 
all members of the group; and' (3) is effective in clarifying the 
various views of the members. Proponents of the Transactional 
- Evaluation Model are enthusiastic about the* results. It, wUl be 
♦ interesting to see -how other researchers evaluate the effectiveness 
of TEM (and how the proponents might deal with those research- 
ers who are not supportive).' * 

THECHARETTE . " ^ ^ 

Less complex than TEM, but somewhat similar ih nature is the 
'grpup process called the Charette. .In the Ijatter a larger consti- 
tueitcy is divided," into separate groups to ded^With varidlis^^is- 
pect^ of a commonly experiencedl , problem. The subgroups "meet- 
simi^taneously with periodic breaks so that the chairmen"Of the 
subgroups can report their progress to the larger assembly. A sum- 
maiy statement is provided by %ach subgroup at the conclusion 
of\he sessions." 

^his process has been us§cl at the Airlie House meetings of 
the American Association of Compiunity^^nd Junior GoUeges as 
the- participants have sought to adfress a|5ihgle yiajor c^lenge 
*fating community colleges each yean' The outcome of each rtiee'ting 
has bftn .a publication which foc^es on the issue at pdint. A 
scries of resolutions regarding various; facets of the issues^, is in- 
"cfuded. The final report is reviewed and after revisions is adopted 
By the assembly-at4arge.. . • • 

Apparently, the Charette Ts particularly effective-4n~help- 
irig a large organization such as a college, a community^ or a^^^ 
school system arrive 'at a set of summary statements which are^ 
acceptable - to the* majority of, participants. - Sucl)i deliberations*-^ 
.will, one hopes, provide the basis for concerted efforts to'.meet^ 
important needs and resolve critical problems. 

4? 



CHAPTER 4 
COMMUNITY SURVEYS 

A community or constituency questionnaire survey is jbest 
undertaken after a transactional assessment has been made, beckuse 
neither the papisr-pencil survey nor the interview survey is effec- 
tive in diagnosing or simulating the actual needing pfbcess ofjcon- 
stituems. However, surveys**are vei;y useful in verifying the extent 
to which previously diagnosed heeds exist >yithin the c^yistituency. 

There are two types of community surveysj* the oipnibus 
survey and the targeted survey. In the first case, they examine a 
random sample of citizens-at-large; in the second, the researchers 
select\a4®rticular group or constituency within the service area and 
tailor the questions to that particular group. ^7 

THE OMNIBUS QUESTIONNAIRE 

A number ''of recent surveys reported in the ERIC system might 
be classified as omnibus surveys oY learning needs or preferences. 
Some are part of long-range studies, while others are a part of 
ad hoc planning efforts. Analysis of ttt^ questionnaires used in 
various needs assessment efforts indicates that most items could be 
placed in one of thetoHJpwing categories: 

Demographic Characteristics. Thtf^^^e^oridents' age, sex, 
race, marital status, occupation, educational level, socioeconomic' 
level, and so on,, are examined. Such daita are usefulin comparing 
respondents* characteristics with those 6f the whole local populace, 
as identified' by the census. They can also be used to compare, 
respondents who express va^ous learning,. preferences with those 
who do not. iF^m a- demographic analysis the educational planner 
cauo projecnne size and nature of ;tlie potential constituehqijes 
that the college might serve (such as handicapped persons^ seaior 
citizens, reentry women, dnd ethnic |minority groups). In effect, 
demographic data are the primary bases for classifying the com- 
ments of the respondents in a meaningful way. - ^ 

Learning Preferences. Wh^t Jcihds of learning activities h^ve 
respondents engaged in and what kinds of additional oppor- 
tunities do they suggest? To assess learmng preferences, the edu- 
• National planner must cfevelop a list^of such activities for inclusion 



^ft the survey instrument, because many respondents have .diffi- 
culty recalling previous activities. A well-constructed list stimulates 

;th§.ir memories. If- the list is constructed according to carefully 

'conceived categories, it facilitates tabular summaries (for example,* 
learning activities related to consumerhood, family Ufe> occupation, 
leisure^ and cultural development, pe^onal and eniotional develop- 
ment). Extra space for write-in responses is helpful^ Jn^eaph, sec- 
tion'.. From an ethical point of vie>y, the planner shpifld also make 
dear what 'the coll gjpe in tends to do about those activities that 

" respondents most pfefer. In other words, he should not, mention 
learning activities which the college is unlikely to ^ffer, because 
many persons believer the content of a questionnaire has a direct 
connection with later action: During the sixties' revdution, for 
instance, sorpe ethnic group? resented the gap -between their re- 
sponses to questionnaires^d subsc^quent cofnmunity r^ponse. 

. Personal Concerns. What^^kinds ef p^rso^sft concerns do 
respondents express which might have implicatioqi^'for education? 
Since such "an ^sessment is typically anonymous, respondents 
.usualiy wilt convey their feelings^about such problems as alcohoL 
or drug abuse, mental health, divorce, and perfOna^conndeiicg. 
The link between these concerns and possible ^ucational program- 
ming should be clearly evident in the structur^jof the instranient, 
Thetxecent sourcebook from the National Inshtute of Education 
entitled Community Colleges -Respond to Elders (Glickman and 
Others, 1975) has an excellent example of this type of connexion. 
Respondents are asked to associate their various personal interests 
with possible prpgrams by drawing4)enpiled lines. 

Access Barriefs. What do respondents identify as the ex- 
^^temal ind intern^ liarriers to using college resources? ^They will 
- probably 'find it easier to name outside ones. Obviously, distance, 
transportation, money, and job and family refluitements will be 
among those most Xrequenjly mentioned, .internal blocks due to 
lack of confidence* .lack 6t information, lafck of learning skills, 
uncert^hty about functioning in«a college environment, arid the 
4ike^re Jess likely to be identified but are eiftially iitipoimt^and. 
have eve|i more implications for educational progr^ming.^ 1 

Information Sources. Where do respondents'^et th^ir infotp 
mation about educa^onal md recreational oppor%|^ies?-Studies 
of responses to this- question have led many coUeiiges 40 modify 

,pr abandon th? traditional college catalog as a prime s^^ulce^pf in- 
forinaticin* Instead therd fs greater .use of newspaper supplwnents, 
handbills, and TfV Or radio. Shopping malls have becon^dis- 
^semination centers where special booths are manned by college 
personnel. Careful study of the information sources in a giveq 
service area can be a productive^part of assessment. • . ! 



Program Awareness. To what extent are "respondents aware 
of existing educational programs and facilities and to what extent 
have they made use of them in recent months? Some colleges 
have found it .useful to identify each year the- number of citi- 
zens who come to the campus and the number who attend 
college-sponsored events away from" the campus. It would be most 
interesting to chart the percentage of community, members who 
have at least one contact with the college per year. One of the 
side benefits of a heeds assessment conducted by the college is 
that it increases the community's awareness of college activities 
and opportunities. Although the word College has served the com- 
munity college well as an attracting status symbol, it.also conjures 
an image' of exclusivity for many citizens. Providing a checklist 
of less traditional learning opportunities is one way of .offseuing 
this res^trictive image. 

Delivery Packages. What kinds of educational program pack- 
aging (such as workshops, seihinarsr short conferenqps, self-study 
learning packages,' courses) are most appealing to respondents? 
Although an assessment of th^se sorts of preferjsnces can be some- 
what inforniative, it is probably foolish to build a program ex- 
clusively qn such an assessment. For example/ extensive develop- 
ment of self-study learning packages is not indicated until the 
planner appraises how much they are acti^lly used. 

'Generating a considerable number of items for an omnibus 
survey i^ not difficult,^ so a word of caution is in'^order. It is 
'far easier to write questions than to determine explicitly how 
Responses will actually influence programming. As more than one 
novice researcher has discovered, one can almost drown in the data 
floods produced by computers. 

To produce satisfactory results,, a Survey (particularly an 
omnibus survey) must have clear "objectives, and its questions and 
summary tables must be directly linked to those aims^. Many 
educational planners have found it helpful early in the^study to 
translate the assessment objectives into simple, straightforward ques- 
tions as ^ way of organizing and -presenting their data. Some 
planners also find it useful to guess Ivhat *the responses, to im- 
portant questions will be so that they will be sensitized to any 
major differences between their perceptions and the actti41 replies. 
This action ofeets/ the tendency to Jay, **0h sure^ .^ I stop 
to think about it, I would have anticipated that^response pattern.*' 
(If the planner^:;' guess that only abqut one-third' of the respondents 
see finances as a barrier to the use of^ college resources and 
later find thai more than two-thirds of them* actually indicate 
finances as a primary hindrance, ^theri the planners must adjust 
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th^ii thinking or' rationalize the finding.) Having baseline data 
from previous surveys , is most, helpful and speaks strongly for 
periocilic assessments as a basis for identifying trends within the 
collegers service area. , ^ , "t 

^'T There >yere several omnibus studies in the ERIC files. Per- 
haps Ithe most noted is that conducted for Florida Junior College 
at Jacksonville by the Community Assessment Laboratory of Col- 
umbia, South Carolina. This group of survey specialists assisted 
.the-Fic staff in fprmulating clearly stated objectives for the study. 
The opjectives were to expand and improve educational. programs, 
assess the conscious educational needs of community members, 
evaluate the college's promotional efforts Within the community; 
facilitate atttendance by removing barriers, provide information 
about the college to .the comltiunity, evaluate the quality of cur- 
rent programs and their infipact on the community, and determine 
comminity **demand" for . various kinds of progranis. In a 
telephone conversation. Dr. Benjamin Wygal, president of Florida' 
Junior College, -indicated that the survey had be^n most bene- 
ficial in developing plans ^ for the college.""DrriElolan4-3^rell, 
.who he ids the staff and program development of FJC, citea the 
foUowkg-^ the major contributions of the needs ^assessment sur- 
mpintal data for decisionmaking in program development, 
rmiijation of effective channels fpr communication with the 
the removal of attendance*barriers, and'the evaluation 
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l^wish to reiterate that the omnibus studies we 
the literature seemed to be niore useful as image re- 
an as diagnostic devices. 



THE TARGETED SURVEY 



The omnibus survey is a useful tool for characterizing the nature 
and preferences of potential clientel^;^, bift it js not f considered 
-effective lor studying the needs of particular constituencies. For 
instance, in one survey reported in ERIC,. on|y a /ew respondehts 
(sometimes less than a dozen) represented large constituent gfoup^s, 
yet their replies were used to, compare various groups.' Although 
the sampling technique applie,djn this study ^eqhied adequate, for 
an omnibu^ assessment of citizens in the serVice ar^a,' it really 
was not adequate >'as a means of determining/ the needs o^ each 
client groupL Tfre more adequate and rdiaole approach is to 
conceptualize a given conSlituency a1vi design an instrument 
expressly foruts needs!' The^ample then is ^rawn randomly from 
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that targeted population. The literature, contains several excellent 
examples of* such studies, particularly of senior citizwis, ethnic 
groups, and women. 

HANDICAPPED CONSTITUENTS ^ 

Handicapped students were the focus of one study conducted by 
Block (1973) with assistance from Illinois Community Colleges. 
In the Block study, questionnaires were mailed to 4300 hearing- 
impaired persons listed in the national census of the deaf. Twelve 
hundred returned these questionnaires and 200 of these respondents 
were also inter viewedr The surveys indicated that three-fourths of 
the respondents were iQterested in resuming their 'education — 
largely jn adult basic education. They were also interested in 
improving, their vocational skills. Of particular concern was 
**direct supportfve communication" in the classroom.. Follow-uf) 
visits to about one-third ot the Illinois- C6mmunity Colleges 
revealed support among directors of adult or continuing education 
for ^serving deaf adults which led to a written recommendation 
-by the Illinois Association of the Deaf for suppor^-by the colleges^ 



SENIOR CITIZENS 

Several colleges throughout ihe country have established exemplary 
programs for senior citizens based on careful assessments of their 
neqds^ .Surveys, interactive techniques, and special task forces 
have been employed to make thescf evaluations. Perhaps the best 
known of these surveys is the NIE study of programs for senior 
citizens mentioned earlier (Glickmad and Others, 1975). This study, 
which included 150 CQmmunity colleges throughout the country, 
exammed the ^content and scope of programs for elders, the. 
methods used. to develop them, and-the problems and possibilities' 
in program development. The conteot of the assessment items was 
distributed equally among five categories: enrichment, retirement 
plannihg, seoond careers, advocacy, and services. Specific prdgraM 
modelsS^««fe suggested as mpns of respotiding to the neecis 
identified in four of the categories. 

This sourcebook is an /important resojurce for those .who 
would-^ translate needs into /educational program. If not only 
suggests appropriate curricula and a program development model, 
but also expresses the desirability of building a strong^alliance 
with tf^ senior-citizen constituency. 
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The researchers of Project Renewal (1973) used a ques-^ 
. tionnaire for individual senior citizens and the Delphi Technique 
for agency personnel in the service areasv of three community 
colleges. Their, work demonstrates *the usefulness of consdttium 
efforts to assess needs ^ahd design programs. Although their 
approach to nee^s assessment jand their results are* well covered ^ 
in this report, the authors do not mention" any implementation of 
educational programs. Those interested in any follow-up efforts 
of this project should cohtad Highland Community College in 
preeport, Kishwaukee CoJlegJ in Malto, Rock Valley College in 
kockford, or the Adult-. fedufcation Division of Northern Illinois 
University. - / . 

The Southern Califorhia Community College Institutional 
Research Association foeu^aii^n-the-retraining interests of older 
adults.vlylore than eighteeninstitutions participated, and the results 
obtained- from seven coll^R^are reported in an ERIC document 
v . %(Galvin and Others, 1975)."** Workshops were held and a ques- ' 
^^''tionnaire was devised to determine the particular needs of adults 
S^iv jhe servic e area of each participating institution. The stucly 
concluded tHat community- colleges l^ve^ sT^nific|int responsibility 
' in helping older adults plan for their retirement. 

A citizens' task fcirce of twenty|fivfe -persons from the service, 
area of Shasta College( in Redding; California, was formed to 
* propose goals for an older adult program (Collyer and Greenleaf, 
I9T57. they devised a study to^determine the need for (1) preretire- 
. • meni training and counseling; (2) 6 talent bank; (3) continuing 
education; and (4) bfealth care arWs^ftufrition information. More 
than fifty persons frim business, labor, government, churches, and 
**seni6r" organizations participated in a workshop. A summary of 
their. -discussions i^ included in the report. They ' recommended 
that a college i:o9rdinator be appointed along with an adVjsory 
group, that a %tiget be 'established for the program, that college 
staff members' trained^^ and that a supportive climate be^estab^ 
lished at the college. ^ 



LATINO CONSTITUENTS 

Hearing of ^ needs assessment program at i^rpcr College in 
Palatine, Illinois, Mr. 'August Sallas souglit out officials at 
Moraiqe Valley College in Palos Hills, Illineis, to see whether a 
similar study might be made in his Latino community. The director 
of institutional research; at Moraine, Dr. Al Hecht (1973), was 
asked to conduct a study to determine if sucn a need existed 
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•in the Moraine service area. His preliminary analysis- of census 
information on the various^ neighborhoods — on the educational 
•attainments 'of their members, thje literacy levds, the high school 
♦completion rate, "and the language barrier — convirifced him that 
a survey was needed. Turning to' -an examination *of available 
resources in the immediate area, the college 'found that many 
were available but not known to the community. Tjiis discovery 
led to a^Latiho Night on campuS. Representatives of the various 
agencies were invited to ' the campus, and- buses were used to 
transport interested Latinos to the college. This activity launched 
a relationship with the Latino community that the college intends 
to , maintain. A ponsiderable increase nn the u^e of coHege and 
community resources ha§^been noted by college officials/ 



LACK CONSTITUENTS 

'Focusing on the needs of urb^n blacks in Wilmington, Delaware, 
^tfie DelawaSre Technical and Communitv College joined with parti- 
^ cipants in. a Model, Cities project to assess needs (Cammunity 
^ Oriented Educational Planning . . ., 1973). Their repoi*(^eals with 
' • orientati'on and instituiional awareness, .community characteristics, 
' facilities planning^ the liaison between the college and its advisory 
groups, and ways of responding to community n^eds. A follow-up 

teliplj^e, conversation with a college administrator, ^ Dr. Ruth M. 
^iljbjvs^^^ated that an extensive need'''" for dental c^e and for 

^dtrcati^ pn ihis sybject was the ov'erridifig need iaentified Ijy 

UieSfuay?^'' I ^ 

NATIVE INOrf^NS 

One of the mosW^scinating studies in the ERIC literature concerns 
the educational tieeds of 'the many bands of Indians in the Eraser 
Valley of Bniis)xX:Qinmhia' {Education Needs of Native Indians . • 
1975). /The repdrt includes a prohje of .the attitudes and values 
of* Native Americans, a discussion of their educational andjpsycho- 
- social aeedC ^ Veil as their 'OMnmunity interests aijcPneeds, - 
and a list of .po^ible stratejgies for implementingjjregfams. What 
makes this study particularly outsyndingjs-theempathic . regard 
it shows for a system of values ouite-^different from that in con- 
temporary. Canadian society. Jo peer the nekis of this constitu- 
ency, the authoi-s propose (1) an'inservice education program for 
the college staff, (2) community activitfes that ^ould bring the 
..grcfups together:, in infofmal Settings^ (3) a college emphasis on 
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Indiart ^culture and its many artifacts, and '(^y regular meetings 
between college counse^rs and social^Workers assignedMo the 
Indian reserves. f - ' \ 

, ^ As one' reflects oh the process of translating the needs of 
special constituencies into educational programs^ one is struck 
*by the obvious advantages of targeted studies and programs. First, 
if the initial contact 'between the college and the'^client group i 
builds trust, and. confidence within the -group, » constituents, 
are usually readyvfoi^action. Second, if the college establishes 
an alliance with key persons in that group, it has a better 
chance of making a realistic assessment of. needs as well as 
developing useful programs. Third, the college probably can 
capitalize on the programmatic successes oT^nother institution if 
the identified needs of their various constituents are sufficiently 
similar. Fourth, identifying specific needs of a reasonably homo- ^ 
geneous target group is easier than determining those of the wider 
population; consequently, educational programming based on 
limited studies is likely to be more effective. 

- At th^ same time, one should beware of lunipin| all of 
the people in a singled constituency, which may contain many 
important and different subgroups. When studying the^ needs -of 
reentry women, for example, we find-tt*^divorcees have a set of 
problems different from those of housewves> And the needs of 
"older adults jvho are completely dependent on social security 
differ markedly from .those of older adults who do not^rpally 
need their social security checks. 
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CHAPTERS 
TRANSLATING NEEDS INTO 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

• 

STRATEGIC/ADAPTIVE VS, ALLOCATIVE PLANNING - 

For the purposes of this discussion, we should^examine two forms 
of planning. The first of these might be called strategic or adaptive 
planning/ In this- case we ask the following basic question: How 
appropriate are the goals of our institutions to the educational 
needs and the economic, political, and sociaT realities of the 
community, we serv^e? The tassumptioq is that, on the basis of 
relevant community information, ahe college will adapt its organi- 
zation* and programs to respond to important educatioogl needs. ^ 
And it will undertake assessment studies to determine the distance 
between its programs and what the- community requires. Thusr 
strategic or ad^tive pJanninrgf starts with the extefnal environment. 
It assumes a climate within the college which is^abl^ to tolerate 
and acmeve, necessary institutional change based on new informa-'*. 
4ioB<ifrom th*e community and the -broader society. . . 
* ' Strategic jplanning, then, in the 'words of Katz^nd Kahn 
(1966), involves the ;means by which an organization seeks to ^ 
;modifyJts own structur^es-to meet the needs of ajchanging world;; - 
The limiting, factor is^ the relative opfenness^of the system to . 
external influence. In discussing tljis factor, Katz and Kahn;speak 
of the differentiaHve and integrative needs of* organizations. 
Differentiation referVto the ability^ of^the organization to change 
by neutralizing the influence of 'listing subsystenis x)r^ Val^s in 
order to create new ones more responsive t6 current environmental ^ 
n^edffor demands.' Integrat^n^efers to the ability of the organiza-J 
tion-^to -achieve .stability and pfedictabififty in its. internal affairs. 
The differentiative' needs af the* organization fe^uire openness Xb 
external influence, while* the infegrative needs require a certain 
resistance to external influences \and--a striving to control aqd 
limit institutional 'Cjianges. Since both are vit&l t^ fhejif^ off an 
organizatiorf, 'some balan9e b^tween-^the two is essential. - 

A second form of planning,* which is perhaps more felated 
to the integrative than thye differentiative nee/ds 'Of an organization,, 
is that ot allocative planning. It focuses on what 4S — the reality 
of now. Here the emphlasis is on decjsionsirelated to the^l^roper 




W distnbutiori of college Resources. Whereas strategic plannerf^^ques- 

* tioa and chingc the existing goals of the organization, allocative 
planners tend to resist external influences on their goa)s ^d 
priorities and spek to allocate resources according to existing goals 

1^, ^aiyirprograms-' . . * ^ 

' Allocative planning is more commonplace in com|nunity 
colleges today than strategic planning for three obvious .reasons: 
1 . We lack skills in assessing community needs. , 
. 2. We are riot clear about effective methods for translating 
community needs into imperativesi for institutional 
decision making. • ' 
3. Strategic planning is resisted within the organization 
. * because staff , members fear that fundamental changes 

will be Required in^^^i^ working style and habits , and 
in their responsibilities. 
In his book On Learning to Plan and Planning tp Learn 
Donald Michael^-(1 973) presents the basic • orientation Mthat js 
• necessary if con>m)inity cbllege leaders are tp overcome resistance 
to ^trategip plannilig. They must be willing to feam to plan and 
must understan(i that ^ basic purpose of plannihg is to learn 

• about hew potentialities and opportunities for the college which 
^ .wmay require the development of new skills and attitudes on 

the part of the staff . ^ ^ ^ ' 

' ' * ^ - 7*' ^ 

^, NEEDS ASSESSMENT IN STRATEGIC PLANNING 

• Planning involves both the short-range an^ long-range objectives 
of the college. In this context, needs assessment is an activity 
that helps 'to direct the college toward establishingj its aims and 
-achieving them.. For the^urposes of distinction/ orie might view 
planning efforts intended to achifeve- sRortrrange gf)afe primarily 
as problem solving; that is, planners^ assess needs and then try to 
''^ respond immediately 'with educational^ programs intended to deal 
with identified needs or community, problems. (Generally, the 
available personrifel skills and^ program options of the college are 
^assumed to be sufficient to res^^ond effectively. 

Efforts to reach * medium-range goals might termed 
strategic planning for constituency* development, which is both 
conceptual and immediately practical. Those who engage in ^uch 
planning are learning that the present personnel skills and program 
* ^ options may not be siiffi^ent fof the march into the future and 
' * that skills and programs must be acquired in an orderly way. 
,In this* context, the needs assessment gives decision makers basic 

. . • • • . / \ ' . 
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data that could ^guide them iii learning what programs, -persotmel 
skills, financial resources, and f^ities may be required in develop- 
ing programs for new constituencies^ 



A STRATEGIC PLANNING MODEL 
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Figure % presents a model for strategic planning Which can facili- 
tate program development for new constitueijcies. It brings 
together the various components of need^ assessment that have 
been outlined in 'this mondgraph. Perhaps it would be juseful to 
set forth several of the basic assumptions jon vyhi^ the' model 
*rests. ' 



l-yA suitable model for constituency 'development requires 
integration of the nomothetic aild^idiographic views of 
the community. 

2. A transactional involvement of key representatives of the 
constituency as well-as contmunitj^ agents who^ork with 
the constituents and educational plamiers at the college 

^js highly desirable for identifying needs, implementing 
programs, and evaluating outcomes. 

3. This, method must focus on both implicit and explicit 
agenda of constituents as well as. relationships between 
their agenda and their critical problems, needs, goals, 

' values, and experiences* - 

4. Verificafion of the -identified agenda and the extent of 
its prevalehce is best determined through targeted surveys 
among constituents after a transactional assessment has 

<» ' , ' ' been conducted. \ ' ^ . 

5. While the omnibus survey is helpful in obtaining soine* 
J ' . ' \ . estimate of the ^prevailing image of the ..college and in 

assessing tentative educational preferences and problems 
among^- citizens at iar^e, its capacity to antifcipate/ the 
^[ctual responses of prospective coijstituents. seefhs^uite 
limited^^consequently, its -v^ue as a ptanning instrument 
for constituency de^lopment is limited. ' ^ 



^ The rationale for ^jeach. element in the model is presented in 
the following narrative description. The model itself represents an 
-integration of the thinking of Getfzete and Thelen (1972), Guba, 
(1960), Rippey (197% Van de,Ven,.and Delb^icq (1972), and 
Havelock (1973). T6^*make the presentation of the model more 
r ^ . vivid and practical, I will ifcscribe^a hypothetical * situation at 

Everyman Community CoHege, which is exploring the possibility 
of increasing its response to handicapped students. - {j 
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Figu.rg^. A Strategic Planning MoJ|l 
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Transactiofial Assessment The processes of -planning as well 
as the structured stages of planning should be emphasized. So 
the process^of establishing linkages with^members of the conununity 
and representative niembers of^ the constituency should initiate 
the transactional assessment stage, (^he initial part of this is 
described pn p. 40.) The college needs to make contact with all ^ 
those persons who are concerned about **handicappers'' (a terras 
currently favored by students with handicaps): businessmen, 
government officials, school officials, health care personnel, 
lawyers, and physicians, as well as social club members who 
sponsor benefits for persons with various kinds of handicaps. 
These community members hold varying ideas and opinions asso- 
ciated with their nomothetic roles in the community. Particularly 
strong views 'are held by rehabilitation personnel, who have devel- 
oped positions on the, most suitable methods 6f assisting the 
handicappers. 

. "In addition, the. handicappers have differing attitudes. There 
are bound jto. be some members of this constituent group who 
feel tHat the **esta,blished'' view does not take into account their, 
own personal situatiop. Consequently, they want opportunities to 
make their positions known. And ill' members: of the group 
undoubtedly have concerns about handling their various life roles 
as cafee!" persons, family members, citizens, culture bearers, and 
leisure-time users. The educational implications, of those concerns^ 
and interests are an important aspect of the transactidnal assessment. 

In addition to representatives of the community and the 
constituency, members of the college staff and^student body need 
to be involved!' Counselo^rs^teacher^, and educational planners 
for the college should participate in the whole' process of program 
development. And those person's wh^^may hold negative- opinions 
about the feasibility of establishing such a program because of 
costs-^^d -"Other factors should also be a part of^'the needs 
assessment. • 

The transactional t^i^ment is an effo^^to "achieve > a 
^consensus on the nature of the probl^nis, needs, goals, and agenda 
of persons with various kind.s of handicaps. As a part of this 
diagnosis, members of the exploratory group should seek to 
understand (a) the impact on^he individual, (I)) the ways that a 
handicapper can satisfy his or her needs for^ stimulation and 
enjoyment, and (c)-the effect of a handicap on one's identity 
struggle. An^awareness of the goals that are visualized by handi- 
cappers is important, particularly the ramifications of those goals 
. for educational'^^evelopment. Finally, the sharing of the agenda of 
' various handicappers in the groujp may help nonharidicappers 



increase their capacity for empathic awareness. This form of prob- 
lem assessment is more apt to pitoduce realistic planning than 
the detached, **objective*' approach of traditional diagnostic 
methods. In the process new relationships are likely to emerge 
in the planning group along with a joint s^se of commitment. 
At this point', an identification of potential and specific educational 
interestSyvbarriers to participation in college programs, and personal 
concerns is feasible and can serve as the .basis for constructing 
a formal needs assessment. ^ • 

A paper and pencil jov interview survey can verify the extent 
of the actual, interests, barriers, concerns, and so on, within the 
potential constituency. Prospective members of the sample group 
should be given a clear picture of how the instruments was 
developed as well as- how the information received' is ihtended to 
be used. Using handicappers as volunteer interviewers would be 
most desirable after they have received the proper training. 

Priority Determination, When survey results are available, 
they should be interpretecl at a meeting of the planning group. 
" With these data the ^up should be ready ^to prioritize goals 
fof a program at the cpllege. The institutional context should be 
made clear to the pl'airfters, particularly those not ^associated with 
the college. Whereas the partial intent of the first stage of the 
planning model is to sensitize nonconstituents to the views of the 
handicapper, the second stage must acquaint the constituents with 
the needs, problems, resources, and constraints of the college. 
-In this way the prioritization will be realistic. 

Plan of Action. Onc*e priorities are set, the next step is to 
"find ways of reaching them. At this point* outside resources and 
consultants may be particularly^ helpful. Too often we launch 
plans in isolation^^ oblivious Jo the experiences of others. By con- 
sulting various journals, by visiting existing programs., and by 
talkinl" with '^•'expferts*' we have an opportunity to ^uild on the 
^ success and avoid the pitfalls of previous effojts.. ^ 

—--^^(lesire move to a solution is intense at this point, 
especially if some participants' have already identified themselves 
^with a particular solution*. Despite* this understandable desire for 
. closure, the educational planner should make certain that available 
options^ are considered. T^. is probably be^t to esta^^ a specific 
period of time for exploring and'B|porting|on the' plans oj action 
used by other institutions. When that i>eriod ends, t|e group 
will presumably be in a much better position' to make 'informal 
choices. - * , ' 

Now the group should be ready to brainstorm possible 
ways of achieving each objective. During this session, no constraints 
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or negative thinking are permitted. All ,i¥articipants fir^t list, then 
share and clarify, and finally rank the ideas emerging from tfiis • 
session. (Some of the ideas related to various goals will overlap.) 
If the planning group is large, it might ^subdivide according to 
goals, or it might^ prefer to hear everyone's id^s about each 
goal. The latter requires considerably more^ time. On(?e the ideas 
for achieving the goals are listed in order of preference, the ^ 
group has established a tentative agenda for action. It cannot 
realistically become a finaf agenda until 'the participants fully 
recognize the constraints within which thp group must, work <such 
as money, equipment^ personnel, 5pace, and uninformeAattitu'des). . 

, . In addition to becoming .aware of these physical considera- \ 
tions, the group must acknowledge the psychological limitations. - 
It should not expect too much. It Is ^bstter'^'td. find success with 
a few icleas that can be implemented without undue*;difficulty 
than to launch an overly' ambitious program. Furthermore, it 
must" realize that "the people out there" have -not been through 
"what we have been through," and consequently, fheir cpllective ^ 
consciousness needs to belraised. ♦ ^ ^ — 

To be more specific, let's, assume th^t the group's first 
goal is' *'To' provide each handicapped person with a sense of ^ 
belonging and security at the college." As it considers the 
restrictions on space and furnishings at the college, it may decide 
that "establishing a core of volunteer students to lielp-the handi- 
capper participate in college activities" should be given priority 
over "establishing a comfortable lounge in which the handicapper 
might relax with other handicapped students,'^' ..even though tTij^ 
Matter might be viewed as more impoii^nt by tfie grojup. So that 
the group cjoes not become discouragea about thfee initial limita- 
tions,, it should plan^the program ip .phases assuming that increased 
resources may be found for each p^ase. ' » ' *s. _ * 

Wfien the plan of action has been adopted, the group should 
establish performance objectives just before* launching implementa- 
tion. This process will greatly simplify'the evaluation' stage and will 
be vhelpful in* gaining acceptance of the program among ^key^ 
decision makers.* By jiow, handicappers' in the planning group ^ 
should be aware of direct links between their o>yn personal agenda 
and the institutional (program) agenda that have Emerged, THe 
statement of objectives' ""r^elates goals to actual- outcomes, thus 
providing 'members of the constituency with the. realization that 
.the program is also accountable to, them. * / * 

Implementation. Implementation activities include the ?elec- 
jtion*'and training of staff members, the acquisition of facilities-^ 
and equipment, the recruitment of 6pnstituents, the ^^ablishment 
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of contacts with related subsystems, the Resolution of problen^s, 
th5 identification of emerging heeds, the establishment of proce- 
dures for operation, and the systematic jcollection of data essential 
to evaluation. AH these activities, of.course, require skillful planners 
and n^hagers. In order to syrvj^e, all programs must gain the 
acceptance of the Jarger ' system (college, division, department) 
which they serve, and they must be at least reasonably tolerated, 
if not accepted, by the related subsystems; The constituents, too, 
must show their support by using the program and, one hopes, 
by- endorsing its efforts on their behalf: 

. , HaVelock (1513) suggests.lthat . ihe prQcess_.jDf „gam/n^^ 
acceptance will pe facilitated if the program developer under- 
stands how a client goes.about adopting a program. He recommends 
"the paradigm7Qi\^d^ by Rogers (1962): the 

cliej^t first mujIfK^Je aware of the program; then he becomes 
. interested, evaluates its possible benefits, tries the idea, adopts it, 
^arid..rmally integrates it in his pattern of life. Although this 
^paradigm concerns the adoption of innovations by individuals or 
informal groups, it is helpful in simulating the process that 
persons related to a new college program experience in accepting" 
the offering. According to, Havelock (1971), if^cducational pro- 
grammers are aware of these steps, they are better able to syn- 
chronize their activities with the ^ particular *stage of the client. 
Such activities include: promoting the .program, providing essential 
information, demonstrating how the program works or helps, 
training clients to make u^ of the program's resources, helping 
them- with problems they may encounter, and reassuring them. 

The effort to gain acceptance for a new program can also 
be furthered by firstrdeinifying the leaders among the constituents, 
the early adopters, the innovators, and the probable resisters. 

If the earli^er , stages and strategies are well implemented, 
stabilizing the innovation t^nds to pccur naturally? However, 
every coniplex process of change also -has its unexpected impedi- 
mentSi^such as sudden budget changes and loss of staff members, 
and these must be dealt with: The major factors in stabilizing 
a new prjpgram, according to Havelo!||t^ (1973), are as follows: 

1. Continuing reward iFor both students and staff members in 
maintaining-the program. ^ 

2. Preparation and training of staff members so that they 
can easily function and fulfill, their professional needs 
in the process. 

3; Acceptance of the, program by other geople in the system 
who can see and acknowledge the contributions it is 
. making. 



' < ^/4i'A continuing evaluation which cultivates an openness on 
the part o£ the staff to ways of improving the progrant. 

5,.The capacity and willingness to straighten out malfunc-* 
tions in the program as they occur. 

6. Maintaining openness to new waiys of tackling nefeds 
and problems as they occur. 

One of the great difficulties in stabilizing' innovative 
programs is the jealousy that , can arise witTiin the system if a 
new program gains much recognition and its staff members are 
granted special privileges (often made,, possible through special 
grants). When others fSel_unap predated, they tend to Veact in 
destructive ways. Although a program for handicappers is not 
likely to arouse such feej^s, I have seen outstanding, programs 
designed to serve special groups dismantled by disgruntled faculty^ 
.members. Of course, the ••reasonj5'*>?given for , opposition are 
usually couched impeccable, academic criticism such as the 
program is •^lowering standards" or we! are J^trying to be all 
things to all people; I 

For these' and other reasons, programs fail! We simply 
cannot be certain how long they .will endure. a^Needs change. 
People change. Goals change. So we must recognize that our 
favbrite program is not guaranteed to last and that it certainly 
will falter if it cannot adjust to new conditions. (Most difficult 
of all is admitting that a program may have outlived its useful- 
ness.) In general, a. new program can expect to continue (1) if its 
benefits continue to be apparent to its clients; (2) if it does not 
unduly threaten other important subsystems in the college, (3) if 
it is cat^abje of adapting to change, and (4) if it is responsive 
to feedback from clients and related subsystems. 

Evalucftjon. In the process of setting goals and formulating 
a plan of action,, rtie program planners should have agreed on the 
criteria by which the program' is to be judged. Today, those 
criteria are • likely to be based on preestabjished performance 
objectives. And although these specific, measurable aims are indeed 
difficult to develop, they offer the best means , of systematizing 
evaluation. Without some sort of performance standards, meaning- ^ 
ful evaluation is^hearl^ impossible. Furthermore, presenting evidence 
of haying met/criteria that influentiardecision makers perceive 
as inconsequential is an exercise in futility. Advocates of trans- 
^ctioinal evaluation emphasize that the criteria ^nd the acceptable 
evidence must be agreed upon ahead of time. Finally, what is 
leari^ed -in the evaluation must be ^d back into the system so 
that adjustments can be made in the program. 



While I havie/not had ah opportunity to test this model as yet, 
one of my doctoral students conducted an analysis of four well- 
dpvelopedVjvomen's urograms in Michigan community colleges 
(Costidk, ld^5)* She employed the Havelock model in conducting a 
post hoc /analysis of programming stages and strategies used by 
these programs. Through intensive interviewing and case analysis 
she found, that eachj?togr am moved through each stage, although 
they occasionally changed the order of the stages. In addition 
she found that the strategies suggested by Havelock were employed 

-(but/without- jawareness of his admonitions). Costick. by inference 
attributed successful installation of these constituency programs to 
their systematic.use of change .strategies. Although our^propos^ed 
Strategic Planning Model' is not identicaf tp .Havelock's mVdel (we 

^advocate transactional' processes more* explicitly and extensively), 
there is sufficient similarity To suggest that development of con- 
stituency programs is likely to be enhanced by application of the 
niodeL If that is even partially^ Uiiie it will have made this 
endeavor worthwhile. 
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